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EDICATED to the memory of those who 
i) have gone before, in the hope that our 
youth to-day will emulate the noble Chris- 
tian character of their church forefathers. 


AN: GALORE CLATION: 


OR some years there has been a growing desire 
F among the membership that the notable history 
of the Methodist Protestant Church of Fairmont, 
and its relation to the denomination and to the Mother 
church, should be collected and preserved for the future. 
Finally yielding to the repeated solicitations of the 
church, Thos. C. Miller, a member of the church for 
sixty-one years, undertook the task of gathering this 
material, and he has just carried it to a successful com- 
pletion. He has done this work as no other living man 
could do tt. 

It ts not given to many men to record the experiences 
cf over seventy years, and especially to recall so definitely 
the important events and the intimate associations of so 
jong a period. No manin West Virginia has been more 
closely tdentifed with the ortgin and growth of tts instt- 
tutions of secular and religious education than Prof. 
Miller, and no one can speak with greater knowledge of 
them than he. 

The members of the Temple congregation are greatly 
indebted to the author for his labor tn the preparation 
of the book, and they desire thus to express their thanks 
and appreciation for the work so well done. 

The Chutch ts also indebted to the Vigilant Circle of 
King’s Daughters for the interest they have manifested 
in the publication of this book, and for the splendid 
service they have rendered in the circulation of the same. 
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An ORE WO 


HIS Itttle book can scarcely be called a history, be- 
op cause tt lacks both historic method and ptopet 

. sequence. It consists of a series of narratives 
under different headings which may be denominated 
sketches. The atm has been to tell briefly the story of 
the origin, the growth and the activities of a group of 
Christian believers who have constituted the membership 
of the Methodist Protestant Church of Fairmont, West 
Virginia, for almost a century. As the story ts largely 
one of the personal observation and experience of the 
writer through a pertod of more than seventy years, I 
have found it rather difficult, without much citcumlocu- 
tion, to get away from the “‘egotistic I.’ It ts hoped, 
however, that the narrative will not lose interest on this 
account. There ts some abbreviation by the omission 
of titles. 

For the early pertod of the sketch I am indebted to 
the well kept church records of almost a century ago; 
for later references I have depended upon memory and 
the information gathered from older members of the 
congregation. Possibly the chapters on early Methodism 
in America, and the organization of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, may lead some to seek further information 
on these subjects. 


If the book shall in any way lead our young people to 
appreciate more fully the religious privileges they enjoy 
on account of the sacrifices and noble service of our church 
forefathers, I shall feel repaid. 

In thts connection I desire to acknowledge my indeht- 
edness to Rev. Thos. L. Hooper, Dr. J. C. Broomfield 
and Rev, I. A. Barnes, for vauable suggestions in the 
preparation of these chapters. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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DR. THOMAS H. LEWIS 
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CHAPTER: ONE 


PARLEY CHURCHES -IN. THIS- REGION, 


ely is an intensely interesting subject, not only 

in its religious aspects, but also in its historical 
significance. Indeed it is to the pioneer preachers to 
whom we are largely indebted for our first information 
of early conditions in this Trans-Allegheny region. It 
is true that Washington made three trips across the 
mountains previous to the Revolutionary War, but 
strange to say, his diary containing an account of his 
cbservations and experiences was not published in full 
until 1926. A few letters written by travelers to friends 
in the east gave some local coloring, but a number of 
church evangelists made this valley better known than 
did any other agency. Of these pioneers I may mention 
Rev. Henry Smith, whose letters graphically describe 
primitive conditions here; Bishop Asbury’s diary, nar- 
rating many interesting experiences; Finley’s Sketches of 
Methodism, telling of the growth of his church, and 
Doddridge’s Notes, full of interesting observations. 
These and similar records have laid the foundation for 
historical investigation concerning early settlements in 
this Valley. 

The first pioneers in this valley who braved the forests 
and the mountains came from the middle Eastern sec- 
tion, crossing the Alleghenies by the various mountain 
passes which nature seems to have prepared to become a 
connecting link between the upper Ohio Valley and the 
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seaboard. Now railroads and great highways thread 
their way through these passes, such as the Baltimore 
and Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroads, the Lincoln High- 
way and other lines of communication to the East. 

The restrictions under the laws of Virginia in favor 
of the established church, the Church of England, had 
driven some settlers across the mountains where there was 
more freedom and less persecution, and so this western 
part of Virginia was peopled largely by a liberty-loving 
class of citizens. A little later there came many who had 
served in the Revolutionary War, and they were fully 
committed to the doctrine that there should be no con- 
nection between church and state. Then when in 1785 
Jefferson’s statutes for religious freedom in Virginia 
were enacted by the Legislature, there was almost a 
rivalry on the part of the different denominations to 
occupy the new field. 


BARLY SETTLERS ON) THE MONONGAHELA 


Reports had gone to the east concerning the fertile soil 
of the valley, and Washington had advertised his lands 
in both the Monongahela and Kanawha region, and in 
a short time the tide of immigration set in. The route 
usually followed to this section was by the meanderings 
of the Potomac to what is now Cumberland, Maryland, 
then across the mountains by “‘Braddock’s Trail.’’ Reach- 
ing the Monongahela river, the settlers scattered along 
its branches, and thus were southwestern Pennsylvania 
and Northern Virginia settled by our forefathers. These 
pioneers came from all sections of the eastern border 
from Virginia to New England, different nationalities 
being represented, but the English predominated. Some- 
times it was a young adventurer who came alone, and 
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again it was an entire family group from grandfather 
to the babe in arms,-like the Israelites of old seeking 
Canaan. 

Many of these settlers brought with them their re- 
ligious teachings and practices, and it was not long until 
the traveling preacher appeared among them and made 
his round. Books were scarce, but it is interesting to 
note that some families had Bunyan’s works, Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs and Jeremy Taylor's sermons, while the 
Bible was treasured by all. At first there were no 
churches and services were held at the homes of the peo- 
ple or out of doors in good weather. There were many 
hardships in pioneer life and the preacher shared them all, 
sometimes riding for miles through rain and mud, tired 
and hungry, and oftentimes fording streams by swim- 
ming his horse. But through all these adverse condi- 
tions these early preachers continued their missionary 
jabors, and thus was the Banner of the Cross planted 
among the hills and valleys of the Monongahela. All 
honor to these brave men who preached the Gospel to 
our forefathers in those early days! 


Of course these first settlers had no knowledge of the 
wealth in our coal, oil and gas of modern development, 
but they were naturally attracted by the fine wooded 
areas and fertile valleys and the game in forest and 
stream. In advertising his land Washington had called 
attention to the fine walnut timber for fencing, and he 
stated that boards could be split out almost as even and 
true as if sawed. Just think of the Father of his Coun- 
try thus suggesting this use of our fine walnut lumber 
now so much needed for Milady’s boudoir. 

But the more I delve into early records the more am 
1 impressed with the view that another object of these 
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pioneers was freedom from governmental restraint, both 
civil and religious. Having imbibed the spirit of the 
Revolution and gained release from British oppression 
on the battlefield, they desired continued freedom in both 
social and religious affairs, and were willing to endure 
the privations of pioneer life to maintain it. So along 
with this tide of western migration came the preacher of 
righteousness, sometimes a Baptist, then a Presbyterian, 
again a Lutheran, occasionally a Catholic priest, and 
later the Methodist itinerant, other denominations fol- 
lowing in later years. 


WHE CBAR AIST CHG hGH 


Doubtless the Baptist Church was the first denomi- 
nation to occupy this immediate territory to any extent, 
for we have the record that a Baptist church was organ- 
ized near Stewartstown, four miles from Morgantown 
on November 5, 1775, and Bishop Asbury states that 
he preached in a church of this denomination in Clarks- 
burg in 1788. A Baptist church was also organized in 
Hampshire county in 1787, and doubtless the denomina- 
tion has records showing many other local churches 
throughout the valley. 

The Baptists share equal honors with the Presbyter- 
ians in bringing about freedom of worship for all de- 
nominations in Virginia. They demanded no special 
privileges for themselves, but asked only an equal chance 
with other churches, but as soon as their members and 
their manner of preaching began to attract attention, 
then they met opposition, prosecution and, not infre- 
quently, persecution. Sometimes their preachers were 
set upon by ruffians and beaten, others were dragged by 
the hair, and some were thrown into the water and 
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almost drowned. The preachers usually endured this 
persecution without vindictive resentment, and when 
thrown into prison for preaching, Bunyan like, continued 
to preach through the prison bars, making many converts 
among the crowds gathered about the jails. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURGH 


As is known the Church of England after the Revo- 
lutionary War was changed in America to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and at first it made an effort to 
maintain itself and extend its influence in this Western 
region; but remembering the restrictions of the English 
authorities in both civil and ecclesiastical affairs, the peo- 
ple were not very largely attracted to this church. They 
wanted nothing that was in any way connected with 
the old order of things. The declaration that ‘Every 
man should be free to profess and by argument to main- 
tain whatever opinion he pleased in matters of religion, 
and that no man should be forced to contribute to the 
support of any denomination,’’ met hearty approval in 
this Monongahela valley. Bishop Meade in his Old 
Churches and Familes in Virginia, which is largely a 
history of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, speaks on 
more than one occasion of the discouragements which 
were encountered in the early days in the effort to extend 
the Church in this western section. And Joseph Dod- 
dridge, an Episcopal minister, at a later date said, 
“No Episcopal bishop has ever crossed the Allegheny 
mountains.’’ Since that time the Episcopal Church has 
become a strong religious body in West Virginia. 
especially in our cities and towns, now having two 
bishops in charge of the diocese, with many splendid 
church buildings. 
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THE ;CATHOLIC]- CHURCH 


Probably the Catholic Church suffered more perse- 
cution than any other sect in Virginia, in fact for a time 
Catholics, if known as such, were not allowed to enter 
this State. So severe were the laws against the Catholics 
that few went there, but located in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, where they were better treated. For fifty years 
after the failure to plant a colony on the Potomac, little 
was heard of the Catholics south of that river. The 
priests of that church in Maryland, as late as the Revo- 
lution, often found it necessary to go stealthily into 
Virginia to visit a few of their people there. In his His- 
tory of The Catholic Church in America, John Gilmery 
Shea, says, ““The Virginia side was one of great danger. 
Father Frambrack from Frederick, Maryland, visited it 
only by night and slept by his horse, ready to mount and 
put him at full speed at the slightest warning. More 
than once the bullets whistled around the head of the 
devoted priest for whose blood men were thirsting in 
their hatred of the church of the living God.”’ 

When Bishop Whelan took charge of the diocese of 
Wheeling in 1850 it contained only four churches, Wheel- 
ing, Parkersburg, Weston and Ne tye sa vlog eae 
near Kingwood, Now the Catholic Church has grown 
to be a large body with a devoted membership and fine 
churches all over this State. 


THE, EUTRERAN “CHURCH 


This denomination had an early foothold in the 
eastern part of what is now West Virginia, but it did 
not come across the mountains until a later date. It 
was made up of a German element, which came into the 
Shenandoah valley, where they built substantial stone 
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houses and churches. However, all the German settlers 
who came into that valley were not Lutherans, as there 
were considerable bodies of Moravians, or United Breth- 
ren, who established churches and local schools. The 
dividing line between the different branches and divisions 
of the Lutheran Church is not very closely drawn in the 
early records. The German Reformed Church was also 
very early in the field, and both these denominations were 
organized in the Eastern Pan Handle previous to the 
Revolutionary War. 

From their earliest entrance into this State and until 
the Civil War settled the question, the members of the 
Lutheran Church, and the, German people generally in 
Virginia, were opposed to slavery; and their influence 
had much to do in shaping the course which the people 
of Western Virginia took in the great conflice of 1861- 
i865. The Lutherans were never a slave holding class, 
and they opposed slavery on both moral and religious 
grounds. Today there are many large and influential 
Lutheran organizations in West Virginia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


History records the fact that many of the first settlers 
in this valley were of Scotch-Irish descent, and that many 
of them were Presbyterian in faith. We further learn 
that they had a very decided influence upon the social, 
the political and the religious life of that day, and that 
they left an inheritance of rugged honesty and true 
worth. During the Revolutionary War the Presbyter- 
ians were a real militant body. They took a stand from 
the very first against English tyranny and oppression, 
and in the long contrversy leading up to armed resist- 
ance the Presbyterians were all on one sid2. This was 
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the spirit shown by them everywhere in America. The 
Presbyterian preachers were among the first and the last 
in the patriot army. Some went as chaplains, others 
raised companies from their congregations and led them 
as captains, while many volunteered to serve in the ranks. 


In addition to the influence of the Scotch-Irish ele- 
ment above referred to, this section of Virginia was fav- 
cred at an early period by a number of Princeton theo- 
logical students who came across the mountain during 
their vacations and preached and organized churches. 
Some of them remained here and established schools in 
different parts of this valley. In 1788 a few Presbyter- 
ians at Morgantown associated themselves to form a 
religious society, and the first preacher to visit them from 
the east was Joseph Patterson. It is pathetic to read 
that after a Presbyterian congregation near Buckhannon 
had been favored by a preaching service, the people ex- 
pressed the hope that they might be able to have at least 
two sermons a year. 

The Presbyterian Church of Fairmont was organized 
in 1815, but several years previous to this there was a 
community of Presbyterians here who had _ preaching 
occasionally. Two of the ministers who visited this 
section at that early day were Rev. W. P. Harsha and 
ira Condit. 





CHARLES W ESLEY 
THE GREAT HYMN WRITER 


CHAP LERS EW © 
METHODISM IN AMERICA 


T may be stated that Methodism came to America 
li officially in 1771, when John Wesley sent Francis 
Asbury and others to look after the cause here in 
this country. However, previous to this there had been 
a number of the preachers who had organized local 
societies on the Wesleyan plan, among them Philip Em- 
bury, Thomas Webb, an English captain, and Robert 
Strawbridge. There were preaching places in New York, 
Philadelphia, and in Frederick county, Maryland. 
Many of the English settlers had come to America seek- 
ing religious freedom, and the new plan of local self- 
government without restraint had appealed to them very 
strongly. Also the new doctrines, and especially the 
practices in daily life, prayer and systematic methods of 
work, had the semblance of a more vital Christianity 
which many accepted as the true standard of church rela- 
tionship. A little later others came to Asbury’s assist- 
ance and they continued to preach and to disseminate 
the Wesleyan doctrine. Classes were organized in many 
towns and cities, especially along the seaboard. 

It will be remembered that about this time the rising 
tide of resistance to British authority, both in church 
and state, had begun to show itself, and there was a 
decided withdrawal of personal and financial support to 
the Established Church. After the Revolutionary War 
began nearly all the ministers who had come from Eng- 
land left their work and returned to Great Britain. Mr. 
Asbury, however, sympathized deeply with the Ameri- 
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can people, and had become so attached to the interests 
of the Western Continent, that he was unwilling to leave. 
He believed it wrong to abandon the thousands of per- 
sons who had placed themselves under the care of the 
Methodist preachers, and he had confidence in the right- 
eousness of the struggle through which the colonies were 
passing. But he had conscientious scruples as to tak- 
ing the oath prescribed for aliens at that time, and be- 
lieved it his duty to stand aloof from the political excite- 
ment of the day. Some of the ministers before leaving 
had been very imprudent both in word and deed, and 
their conduct subjected all the English preachers to much 
criticism, and in some instances to persecution and suffer- 
ing. Mr. Asbury himself was arrested in June, 1776, 
in the vicinity of Baltimore for preaching, and was fined 
five pounds, (twenty-five dollars,) but he continued his 
work during the war until ill health compelled him to 
give it up for a year and more. 

After the was was over and the colonies entirely free, 
the prospects for the Wesleyan cause were much more 
favorable, and soon there arose a desire for a definite 
American church organization. Up to this time’ many 
of the customs and forms and some of the ritual of the 
Established Church had been-in use, but now there was 
an earnest demand for a distinct and separate plan of 
organization, and Mr. Wesley was appealed to, and 
shortly after this he sent Thomas Coke, Richard What- 
coat and Thomas Vasey with instructions to aid the 
societies in organizing a new church. Soon after this 
Asbury and those above named called a meeting of all 
the ministers who could be reached, and 63 of 84 assem- 
bled in Baltimore. Mr. Coke presented a letter from 
Mr. Wesley which first alluded to their having become 
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an independent nation, and that as in America there 
were no bishops who had jurisdiction, “‘I have accord- 
ingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to 
be superintendents over our brethren in North America, 
and also Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey to act 
as Elders among them.’ Mr. Wesley also wrote, ‘‘As 
our American brethren are now totally disentangled both 
from the State and from the English hierarchy, we dare 
not entangle them again with the one or the other; they 
are now at liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and 
the primitive church. And we judge it best that they 
should stand fast in that liberty wherein God hath so 
strangely made them free.’’ When Coke returned to 
England he was severely criticized, and Charles Wesley 
said that his brother had ‘“‘Assumed the Episcopal char- 
acter, ordained elders, consecrated a bishop and sent him 
to ordain our lay preachers in America.”’ 


ORGANIZATION OF THE METHODIST 
BPISCOPAL -<CHURGH 


The letter from which we quote seems to state defi- 
nitely that Coke and Asbury are to be only superintend- 
ents over the churches, and Mr. Wesley further empha- 
sizes the fact of the complete separation between church 
and state, using the term ‘‘hierarchy,’’ which refers of 
course to the Bishops of the Church of England. This 
conference met on December 24th, 1784, and closed 
January 2nd, 1785, and is known historically as the 
“Christmas Conference.”” This body composed entirely 
of ministers proceeded to organize the new church. And 
thus was formed the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States which has become one of the leading de- 
nominations of the day, and which exerts a powerful. 
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influence upon the moral and social life of the world. 
As a branch of the Methodist family we rejoice in the 
growth and prosperity of the Mother Church in its 
world-wide influence, and recognize the great work it 
has accomplished, but Methodist Protestants are fre- 
guently called upon to explain why our forefathers 
withdrew from the parent body. If the answer should 
be embodied in a brief statement, I believe the Methodist 
Protestant Church would say that the great objection to 
the new church government was the introduction of the 
Episcopacy with its unlimited powers, and no provision 
for lay representation. 

That the church organization effected at the confer- 
ence was not what Mr. Wesley had in mind is very gen- 
erally accepted by those who have studied the subject 
carefully by reading the minutes of that meeting and the 
later correspondence relating thereto. It was afterwards 
revealed that one paragraph of Mr. Wesley’s letter of 
instruction was not read at the conference. Also there 
is a difference of opinion as to who is responsible for 
the adoption of the Episcopal plan. Many think that 
Coke either misinterpreted or misrepresented Mr. Wes- 
ley’s views, while others consider Asbury as the father 
of Episcopacy in America. But as will be seen, not a 
layman had a part in the conference, the entire body 
being composed of the sixty-three ministers present with 
Mr. Asbury and the other English representatives. 

Methodist Protestants honor the name and recognize 
the work of Bishop Asbury as a great leader in planting 
the Christian church in this valley, although they can- 
not agree that he and his associates carried out the plan 
of church organization contemplated by Wesley in his 
instructions to Dr. Coke, Richard Whatcoat and Thomas 
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Vasey; and Methodist Protestants still contend that 
Bishops and the District Superintendents of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church continue to exercise authority not 
delegated to them by the full voice of the laity of the 
church. 

In this sketch it will be the aim of the writer to state 
fairly the conditions which led to the organization of 
the new denomination, but he will most earnestly uphold 
the action of the fathers in establishing a non-Episcopal 
Methodism on these shores. 

It will be remembered that any reference to Metho- 
dism previous to 1828 necessarily relates to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, but Methodist Protestants claim 
an inheritance in all the early history and traditions 
of the Mother church, and also to have adopted as fully 
as the old church itself the doctrines and religious prac- 
tices as taught by Wesley. 

Neither of the Wesleys was in America after the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in 1784, 
though both had been here nearly a half century before, 
in 1735-37. Charles Wesley, the hymn writer, served 
as private secretary to Governor Oglethorpe of Georgia 
for about a year, and John Wesley preached in many 
places in the south. It was while he was in this coun- 
try that he became acquainted with the Moravian teach- 
ings, the influence of which changed his after life. 


THE GROWTH OF METHODISM 


Notwithstanding the disastrous effects of the Revolu- 
tionary War and difficulties under which the ministers 
labored, still in 1784 they reported 14,988 members with 
84 itinerants, and several hundred local preachers. There 
were about 60 chapels, though nearly all of them were 
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exceedingly small and plain, but the work had spread, 
not only along the Atlantic coast, but had extended 
across the Allegheny mountains. 

Although in poor health most of the time, Bishop 
Asbury continued his labors and traveled in different 
sections of the middle east preaching and organizing 
churches. In 1781 he was in Hampshire county, and 
in 1788 he made a memorable trip through the wilder- 
ness from the Greenbrier valley to the Monongahela 
valley. At that time of course there were no means of 
travel except by horseback, and oftentimes this was only 
by bridle paths through the forests. There were no 
bridges over streams and but few ferries, and if the stage 
of water did not permit crossing at a ford, sometimes 
the horse swam across, the rider standing in the stirrups 
to keep out of the water as much as possible. In his 
notes relating to his visit to this section, Bishop Asbury 
speaks of the hardships of pioneer life and of the lack 
of interest in the church. One serious complaint was 
about the habit of drinking intoxicants. Many families 
had a still and it was not uncommon for a religious 
meeting to be disturbed by drunken men. On that trip 
the Bishop preached at Clarksburg, at Calder Haymond’s 
east of Middletown and at Morgantown. 

A little later an itinerant has this to say, ‘‘I pushed 
on and met my first appointment about fifteen miles 
above Clarksburg on the fourth Sunday in June, 1794. 
The people came from miles around. ‘They were all 
backwoods people and came to meetings in backwoods 
style, all on foot, a considerable congregation. I looked 
around and saw one old man who had shoes on his feet. 
All others, men, women and children, were barefooted. 

In a recent article the editor of the Methodist Protes- 
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tant, of Baltimore, had this to say: ‘““The statue in 
Washington of Asbury on his old horse with saddle 
bags, as he traveled thousands of miles each year over 
unbroken paths that he might preach Christ, is declar- 
ing the truth that it was the old Methodist itinerant, 
more than any other class of men in the history of this 
Nation, who were the pioneers that built the Nation 
strong and fast upon the foundation of truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus, the Lord.”’ 


METHODISM IN THE MONONGAHELA 
VALLEY 


We have no definite record of the time when the 
Methodist itinerant first came into this western section, 
but as early as 1794 it is known that the Clarksburg 
Circuit had been established and a preacher assigned to 
this work by the conference held at Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, in June that year. I quote from one of Rev. 
Henry Smith’s letters relating to his coming here:—he 
says, “‘My colleague and I hastened on to Morgantown, 
where we met Thomas Barns and his wife from the 
mouth of the Buffalo creek, forty miles up the river.* 
Bro. Barns and his pious wife conducted me to their 
home and became as father and mother to me. Bro. 
Barns was an honest and industrious man and withal a 
man of sound sense and a good Christian. Sister Barns 
was esteemed as one of the excellent of the earth. Into 
this family our Bro. Shinn afterwards married. This 
was the first Methodist family I had found who cate- 
chised their children on Sunday evening. In this neigh- 
borhood we had a good society and we held Quarterly 
conference at Calder Haymond’s about four miles off.’’ 


“Tt is only nineteen miles, but through the woods it doubtless seemed like forty. 
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(This Henry Smith was the ancestor of the Smiths, 
prominent more recently in the Pittsburgh conference 
of the M. E. Church, one of whom became a bishop. ) 


CONTINUED . GROW TH 


The new church continued to grow, and early in 1800 
it occupied most of the Monongahela Valley, including 
territory in both Virginia and Pennsylvania. Within 
the next quarter of a century schools and colleges were 
established in the upper Ohio and Monongahela region, 
and a more highly educated class of ministers. was found 
in the pulpits. Among some leading ministers of this 
class were Asa Shinn, George Brown and Cornelius 
Springer. [here were many other good preachers, but 
I name these because they afterwards became leaders in 
the Reform movement, which resulted in the formation 
of the Methodist Protestant Church. As stated, these 
men stood high in the councils of the M. E. Church. 
For many years Shinn had occupied the leading pulpits 
in Baltimore and Washington; Brown had also served 
in the east, but for a longer period in Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati, while Springer was recognized as one of the 
best writers and organizers in the church. All had 
served as presiding elders under appointment of the bishop, 
and they were everywhere recognized as leaders in the 
denomination. About this time Shinn wrote his great 
book “‘On the Supreme Being,’’ which was widely read 
here in that day. 

It will not be possible in this brief sketch to trace 
the growth of the new denomination in this valley, but 
only to speak of a few facts and incidents which may 
serve as a link to connect the main features of this narra- 
tive. At this early period the population was small and 
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very much scattered. Morgantown, Middletown, Prun- 
tytown and Clarksburg were small villages, while Barns’ 
Mills was only a Post office. The Clarksburg circuit ex- 
tended from Cheat river to Buckhannon, and included 
a number of preaching places between, and the only 
means of travel was on horseback, oftentimes through 
dense forests. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION 


As many of our members, especially the young people, 
are not acquainted with early church history, I have thus 
dwelt upon the beginning, organization and growth 
of Methodism, because, as heirs of the Wesleyan doc- 
trine and practice, and also our fealty to evangelical re- 
ligion, we believe the Methodist Protestant Church is 
entitled by inheritance to share in all the history and 
traditions of early Methodism. We are justified in this 
claim by a statement in Bishop Simpson’s ‘‘Cyclopoedia 
of Methodism”’ which says, ‘“The early history of Meth- 
odism, and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, supplies 
the facts which are cmmon to all Methodist bodies down 
to the period of separation.” 





CHAPTER “GHREE 


WEY HE. ME THODIS PROTESTANT 
CHURCH 


‘HE question is often asked,.“What led to the sepa- 
ae ration from the old church?’’ As several large 
volumes have been written on the subject it is 
seen at once that it is impossible to go into details in 
‘a brief sketch of this character. However it is proper to 
state that the main controversy was over the question 
of lay representation and the manner of choosing 
bishops and presiding elders, and the limitation of their 
authority. Provision for full lay representation, then 
as now, was the principal point at issue, that is an equal 
number of laymen with the ministers in both the annual 
and general conference. It is not the intention of the 
writer to enter into a discussion of all the causes which 
led to the separation from the Mother church, but in the 
interest of historical accuracy to refer mainly to those 
incidents and events which relate directly to this local 
church. However, we would be untrue to the memory 
of our church forefathers did we not valiantly defend 
their action in establishing a non-Episcopal Methodism. 
They were actuated by the highest patriotic motives, and 
their stand on the question of church polity has prac- 
tically been vindicated by the general adoption of their 
form of church government, not only by the old church 
itself, but by other denominations. It is said that Gen- 
eral Grant once remarked that the Methodsit Protestant 
Church is the only real democratic church organization 
in America. 
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Ay PERIOD ;OF “DISSENSION 


After a time it developed that some of the prominent 
members of the new organization of the M. E. Church 
wece not satisfied with the form of government adopted 
in 1784, and a periodical entitled The Mutual Rights 
was issued which advocated a change in governmental 
affairs, especially those rules relating to the selection of 
bishops and presiding elders. This publication circu- 
lated quite extensively among the membership and led 
to a great deal of discussion on these questions, some- 
times with a good deal of acrimony. “This aroused much 
controversy and some withdrew from the church. But 
others kept advocating a change within the church, and 
The Mutual Rights continued to maintain that the 
church government was un-American, and that having 
deposed one heierarchy we should not build up another. 
Some of the leading laymen of the church very strongly 
urged a change and many ministers viewed the matter 
as a very serious problem, which demanded very careful 
consideration. From quite an amount of reading and 
investigation concerning the matter, I am led to conclude 
that so far as this Monongahela section is concerned, 
the principal cause of dissatisfaction in this western re- 
gion was the arbitrary and overbearing attitude assumed 
by certain presiding elders of that period. Appoint- 
ments were made and changes announced in direct oppo- 
sition to the expressed wish of the church mzmbership, 
and many congregations positively refused to receive 
the preachers sent tu the various circuits and stations. 
All this led to friction and in some places to serious con- 
tention. 
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THE BALTIMORE -CONVENTION ‘OF "13823 


About this time a controversy arose in Baltimore over 
articles which appeared in The Mutual Rights which it 
was charged, reflected on the character of some of the 
ministers, and the outcome was a church trial which 
resulted in the expulsion of some of the ministers and 
laymen as well. This was the match to the tinder box 
and the flame was soon seen, and the fire spread all over 
the church. Difference of opinion and estrangements 
were frequent, and the state of the church was anything 
but harmonious. Other controversies arose, especially at 
Cincinnati and many places in the west, and withdrawals 
and expulsions were quite frequent among the min- 
isters and leading laymen. The appeal of the Reformers 
to the annual and general conference had been denied, 
so there seemed no hope of compromising, and thus were 
many faithful men and women left as sheep without a 
shepherd. So in November, 1828, a convention was 
called to meet in Baltimore to consider the question of 
a new church organization and over one hundred dele- 
gates assembled from eleven states and the District of 
Columbia. As the result of the labors of this conven- 
tion a preamble and seventeen articles were adopted for 
government and control of the “ASSOCIATED METH- 
ODIST CHURCHES,” and within two years twelve 
conferences were organized under what were called the 
Conventional Articles. Meanwhile numerous societies 
were organized under these articles, and a few churches 
were built in the east, while in this valley the sentiment 
was strongly in favor of the Reform movement, and 
many local societies changed their allegiance to the new 
church. 
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AHE METHODIST. PROTESTANT “CHURCH 
ORGANIZED 


Meanwhile according to the previous agreement, that 
of the Convention of 1828, a general convention of 
delegates of the Associated Churches met to formulate a 
constitution and to prepare a ritual. This convention 
assembled in Baltimore in November 1830, and represen- 
tatives were in attendance from Vermont, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia. 
Missouri, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and the 
District of Columbia. There were one hundred and 
fourteen delegates, an equal number of ministers and lay- 
men. The convention continued three weeks and the 
sessions were in every way harmonious. A constitution 
was adopted and a new name chosen. This question of 
a name was discussed from all standpoints and finally the 
title determined upon was the one under which our 
church has been known for nearly a century, The Metho- 
dist Protestant Church. The constitution provided for 
the holding of a General Conference every four years 
and plans were also made for the publication of a weekly 
church paper to be called “The Mutual Rights and 
Methodist Protestant.’’ So the new Church was fully 
_ established and commenced its career of usefulness, reck- 
cning from November, 1828. 

It has been claimed that the introduction of the word 
“Protestant’’ as a part of our denominational title, was 
not so much a protest against the Mother church, as it 
was to allign the new organization with the Protestant 
world in distinction to the Catholic. 

This brings us nearer to the point where the history 
of this church, the Methodist Protestant Church of Fair- 
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mont, begins. No doubt there was a Methodist Epis- 
copal Church organization in this section. It may have 
centered in Morgantown, for Thomas Barns, spoken of 
elsewhere, was a class leader in that church and with- 
drew with others and formed a class under the Conven- 
tional Articles above referred to. At that time the 
Ohio conference embraced all the territory west of the 
Baltimore conference, and Asa Shinn, its president, sent 
George Brown and Cornelius Springer to organize these 
new societies into a circuit and to include them in the 
Ohio conference, which at that time embraced this Mon- 
ongahela Valley and all the upper Ohio region. This 
was in the spring of 1830, and a number of other local 
societies were thus organized and became a part of the 
new sect, which at this time was still called the ‘‘Asso- 
ciated Methodist Churches.”’ 

It will be observed that the recognition of these classes 
in this section by Brown and Springer antedated the 
official organization of the Methodist Protestant Church 
by eight months or more, such organization having been 
effected under the Articles of the Convention of 1828. 

This Upper Valley seems to have been a very fertile 
soil for Methodist Protestantism, as many entire organ- 
izations withdrew from the old church and joined in 
what was called the Reform Movement, and it was not 
long until a number of churches were built. Of course. 
at first they were chiefly of log construction, but the 
records speak of some stone churches which were erected 
later on. 


LEADERS IN THE REFORM MOVEMENT 


In the Centennial Number of the Christian Advocate 
of New York, issued September 9th, 1926, there is given 
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a list of all the conference appointments of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church one hundred years ago, that is, in 
1826. In the Pittsburgh list appear the names of Asa 
Shinn and George Brown, Shinn being the preacher at 
Washington, Penna., and Brown at Steubenville, Ohio, 
which then belonged to the Pittsburgh Conference, both 
churches being prominent. In the Ohio Conference we 
find the names of Cornelius Springer and Zachariah Ragan, 
both of whom were located at important places, while 
Dennis B. Dossey, Sr., was serving one of those delightful 
circuits on the eastern shore of Maryland. Doubtless 
all those ministers could have continued to fill leading 
appointments in the Old Church, but they chose to join 
in the new movement because it had a government more 
like that of the Nation, that is, a democratic form. Brown 
and Shinn, and probably Ragan, had served as Presiding 
Elders, and all were in what is now known as being in 
the line of promotion, and their withdrawal certainly 
could not be charged to disappointment. Sometimes it 
is claimed those who withdrew from the M. E. Church 
nearly one hundred years ago did so on account of per- 
sonal grievance, and that they took this step to show 
their displeasure. Surely those named above were not 
so influenced, and so far as known no others were, but 
all joined in the Reform Movement because they desired 
a non-Episcopal Methodism and equal representation for 
the laity of the church. 
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GHAPTER FOUR 


JHE METHODISD-PROTES PANT CHURCH 
OF FAIRMONT 


HIS church dates its organization as a local con- 
AE -gregation from the autumn of 1829. Records 
and tradition tell us that the first members were 

eight in number who formed a class at Barns’ Mills, now 
Bellview, and that in the next spring George Brown 
and Cornelius Springer included this class in a circuit 
which they formed at that time. “These two ministers 
had been prominent in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
but had withdrawn from it and were now engaged in 
organizing the new denomination in the Monongahela 


Valley. 


The names of the first members are as follows: 


Thomas Barns and his wife, Elizabeth. 
Uz Barns and his wife, Mary. 

Rachel Smith, sister of Uz Barns. 

James Shay and Elisha Snodgrass. 


The first five named lived here until their death. James 
Shay moved to Morgantown and Elisha Snodgrass lived 
near Milford, now Rivesville. The name of the eighth 
member is not known. Nearly all these persons had be- 
longed to the M. E, Church but had withdrawn and 
joined in the Reform Movement. Thomas Barns, as 
stated, had been a class leader in the old church and was 
known as a successful business man and as a gentleman 
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of the highest character. Elsewhere will be found refer- 
ence to him by one of the early preachers in the M. Sy 
Church. In a short time others joined the class and 
regular meetings were held in the old horse mill at 
Barns’ Mills, where preaching services were held when- 
ever a preacher came around. 


The local society at Barns’ Mills continued to increase 
in membership, and in 1835 a frame church was built 
in Middletown, now Fairmont, on a lot donated by 
Francis Pierpont, the father of Governor Pierpont. This 
church was included in what was called the Monongahela 
district, which, in 1833, embraced territory from Cheat 
river to Hackers’ Creek in Lewis County. The Reform 
movement continued to spread and Cornelius Springer 
aad officially organized churches at Waynesburg, Mor- 
gantown, Middletown, Pruntytown, Clarksburg and 
Hackers’ Creek, and had established preaching places at 
a number of other points. In this work he was ably 
assisted by George Brown, who had traveled all over 
Western Virginia as a Presiding Elder in the M. E. 
Church. In fact it was his influence which led many to 
withdraw from the old church and join the new. George 
Brown was a good preacher and wise counsellor, and his 
heart and soul were in the new movement. The churc); 
is greatly indebted to him for his faithful service through 
a long and useful career. His book, [tinerant Life, records 
the experiences of a wide-awake young man, determined 
to secure an education so he might preach the Gospel, his 
struggles in early manhood, and his noble service in the 
Master's cause for over fifty years. 

The first regular preacher on the newly organized 
circuit was William H. Marshall, who was appointed by 
the President. He was quite a young man, but as Dr. 
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Brown says, “A pious, interesting and talented young 
brother, and the cause under his judicious and efficient 
labors greatly prospered.’’ Middletown seems to have 
been a center for the new church in this section, as the 
preachers in the early days seem to have made it head- 
quarters and later many of them lived here. Marshall 
was followed in 1832 by Rev. John Mitchell, who had 
withdrawn from the M. E. Church. He was quite an 
elderly man to travel over so large a field, but he was an 
excellent preacher and highly esteemed by all. Governor 
Pierpont said, ‘Everybody loved old Papa Mitchell.’ 
The present Bishop Mitchell of the M. E. Church, and 
Rev. B. M. Mitchell, President of the West Virginia 
Conference of this church, are his great-grandsons. Wil- 
liam H. Collins had charge of this circuit part of a year 
and Daniel Gibbons preached here for a time. Doubtless 
there were others who served here for short periods, but 
those named are the principal ones and cover the period 
in which this section belonged to the Ohio Conference. 


In 1833 the Pittsburgh conference was cut off from the 
Ohio Conference at Cincinnati, and Asa Shinn was 
elected President. A new circuit was established and 
called the Middletown circuit, and Zachariah Ragan was 
appointed superintendent, with James Palfreman as his 
assistant. From the date of the first quarterly confer- 
ence held under Mr. Ragan’s superintendency, November 
10, 1833, we have a full and complete record of the 
guarterly conferences of both the circuit and station, with 
the exception of a break in more recent years. We have 
thought it of sufficient interest to give the names of 
those who composed that official body which met over 
ninety-three years ago. 
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The following persons were present: 
Conferences Ministers:—-Zachariah Ragan and Jame 
Palfreman. 


Local Preachers: —Randolph Smith and Asby Pool. 

Exhorters:—Zackquill Morgan, William Powell, 
John Conaway. 

Class Leaders: —Thomas Barns, Henry Weaver and 
James Shay. 

Stewards: Thomas Barns, Asby Pool, Elias Bruin, 
Francis Madera, Recording Steward, Simeon Laishley, 
John A. Shackelford, Alexander Summers, John Bowen, 
Elisha Snodgrass, Allen Holland, Samuel Kemble and 
William Donaldson. 


Then follow the minutes neatly and accurately recorded 
and written with good ink, and as plain and legible as 
they were the day on which they were recorded. 


The following resolution was adopted :— 

“Resolved: That the opportunities for public worship 
for sabbath days be at the following places successively : 
Morgantown, Pisgah, Middletown, Clarksburg, Prunty- 
town and Kingwood, six points making for two preach- 
ers a three weeks’ circuit.’’ In addition to this, the min- 
isters were expected to preach at least three or four times 
during the week as they went the rounds of the circuit, 
as well as to visit the members. 

The second quarterly conference for the years 1833-34 
was held at Morgantown, the third at Kingwood, and 
the last at Pisgah, on August 18, 1834. At the second 
quarterly conference, Peter T. Laishley was admitted as 
a minister in the Methodist Protestant Church and from 
that time on this aged father worked for the upbuilding 
cf the Master’s cause in this region. 
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iiiks QUARK PERL Y CONFERENCE 


As so many references are made in these sketches to 
the quarterly conference, I have included a paragraph 
telling what it is, and what an important place it has 
in Methodist Polity. 

This body is composed of the ministers and officials 
of each circuit or individual church, and includes the 
trustees, the stewards, the local preachers, Sunday-school 
‘superintendents and representatives of other organiza- 
tions. The old custom, as the term implies, was to hold 
four meetings a year, but while retaining the name, many 
official bodies of today meet more frequently. The gen- 
eral interests of the church are under the control of this 
conference. And in early times each class leader was 
expected to make a report concerning the religious stand- 
ing of his class and to make known any violation of 
church rules or irregularity in the life of the members 
under his care. Extreme cases were reported to the con- 
ference under charges, and regular trials were held, which 
sometimes resulted in the expulsion of the guilty. Finan- 
cial affairs were also considered at this meeting, and pay- 
ment of the preacher's salary was supposed to be made 
at this time, the quarterage having been collected by the 
class leaders and paid in at this conference, hence the 
term “‘quarterage.’’ Bishop Simpson once said, “‘All the 
temporal and spiritual matters of the charge properly 
come under the supervision of the quarterly conference.”’ 


QUARTERLY AND “BIG” MEETINGS 


On circuits and some stations in former times, it was 
the custom to hold a “Big Meeting” at least four times 
a year. Usually, but not always, the quarterly conference 
was held at the same time. If the president of the con- 
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ference could not be present, a prominent minister from 
a distance was invited to the meeting, and he was ex- 
pected to preach several times while there and to take 
part in other services. The Big Meeting usually began 
on Saturday and continued sometimes through Monday. 
Members of the church and visitors, and sometimes med- 
dlesome persons, came from miles around and they were 
usually entertained in the neighborhood. Oftentimes it be- 
came quite a task to entertain all who came, but commu- 
nity spirit was usually aroused and all were provided for. 
Members of other denominations not only attended these 
meetings but also assisted in entertaining the visitors. 

The records indicate that a revival spirit usually char- 
acterized these meetings, and their influence was carried 
back to the local churches and classes, and frequently 
entire communities were aroused on the subject of relig- 
ion and many persons were brought into the church 
through this influence. 





PETER T. LAISHLEY 
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CONFERENCE RELATIONS 


In order that the reader may have it before him for 
convenient reference I give herewith a list of the dates 
showing the Conference relation of this church through 
its entire history, a period of almost ninety-eight years. 
1829—33 Ohio Conf., Monongahela Ct......... 4 years. 
1833—42 Pittsburgh Conf., Middletown Ct... 9 years 
1842—_50 Pittsburgh Conf., Fairmont Ct....... 8 years 
1850—54 Pittsburgh Conf., Fairmont Sta ..... 4 years 
1854—62 West Virginia Conf., Fairmont Sta. 8 years 
1862—72 Ind.—afhliated with Pittsburgh ..... 10 years 
1872—-77 Nom. relat’n with Pittsburgh Conf. 5 years 
1877—1927 Pittsburgh Conf., full relation...50 years 

AM ebay ernie je aleh caer ha cee Ae 98 years 

The record between 1862 and 1877 may be a surprise 
to many, but for ten years no pastor was assigned by 
either the West Virginia or the Pittsburgh Conference 
to this station, and not until the Reunion Convention 
in 1877 was this congregation officially recognized as 
a part of the Pittsburgh Conference. Two or three 
efforts were made to settle the question of Conference 
relation, but the vote of the membership always failed 
to make a definite decision. However the sentiment 
was generally in favor of continued affiliation with 
Pittsburgh. 


PASTORAL SUCCESSION 


There follows a complete list of the ministers who 


have served this congregation since its organization in 
1829 with the date thereof. 


MONONGAHELA CIRCUIT, OHIO CONFERENCE 
1829—Visiting Ministers. 
1830—William H. Marshall. 
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1831—John Mitchell. 

{832—Daniel Gibbons and William H. Collins. 
MIDDLETOWN CIRCUIT, PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE 
1833-34—-Z. Ragan and James Palfreman. 
1834-35—Joseph Ray and Joseph A. Shackelford. 
1835-36—Peter T. Laishley and William L. Dunlap. 
1836-37—James M. Piper and John Beatty. 
i837-38—Daniel Gibbons and John Cowl. 
1838-39—William G. Williams and Daniel Kinney. 
{839-40—John Fordyce and William Manhall. . 
1840-41—Thomas J. Addis and Thomas Cullin. 
1841-42—John Clark and J. D. Garmow. 


FAIRMONT CIRCUIT, PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE 


1842-43—John Clark and J. C. Haselett. 
1843-44—William Browning and N. Watson. 
1844-45—I. B. Clark and George B. McElroy. 
1845-46—D. R. Helmick and Joel Wood. 

| 846-48—D. R. Helmick and J. L. Simpson. 
1848-49—Samuel Clawson and J. L. Simpson. 
1849-50—Samuel Clawson and J. Clark. 


FAIRMONT STATION, PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE 


1850-52—Noble Gillespie. 
1852-53——William Reeves. 
1853-55—Valentine Lucas. 


FAIRMONT STATION, W. VA. CONFERENCE 


1855-56—William B. Bolton. 
1856-57—George Nestor. 

1357-5 9-= 1) E Lancaster. 
1859-61—Ebenezer Mathers. 
1861-62—-Thomas E. Lancaster. 
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INDEPENDENT UNTIL 1877 


1862-63—D. B. Dorsey, Jr. 
1863-65—J. L. Simpson. 
1865-67—D. B. Dorsey, Jr. 
1867-71—James E. Snowden. 
187]- —D. I. K. Rine. 
1871-72—Henry Siviter. 
1872-74—_John Gregory. 
1874-76—C. A. Sipe. 
1876-77—Albert F, Pierce. 


FAIRMONT STATION, PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE 


1877-78—C. A. Sipe, 3 months and supplied. 
1878-80—George G. Westfall, 2 years. 
1880-81—J. F. Dyer, 1 year. 
1881-83——George Shafer, 2 years. 
1883-84—J. F. Cowan, 1 year. 
1884-87—George McCullom, 3 years. 
1887-90—W. J. Finley, 2% years. 
1890-93—R. B. Whitehead, 3 years. 
1893-94—_J. F. McCullough, 1 year. 
1894-95—C. E. Wilbur, 1 year. 
1895-01—A. E. Fletcher, 6 years. 
1901-02—C. M. Lippincott, 1 year. 
1902-05—-J. H. Lucas, 2 years, 9 months. 
1905-24—-J. C. Broomfield, 19 years. 
1924—Dr. Broomfield called to traveling presidency of 

the Conference. 

Fairmont Church left unsupplied. 

1925—-Thomas Leroy Hooper. 


The Pittsburgh Conference has always held its ses- 
sions in the fall, usually in September, and in speaking 
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of a conference year it will be noticed that four months 
belong to one calendar year and eight months to the 
next. 


PREACHERS’ SALARIES 


From the view point of present day conditions the 
financial affairs of the church in those early days make 
an interesting comparison. Of necessity salaries were 
very low and were then oftentimes not paid in full, this 
depending somewhat on the ability of the circuit. Early 
in our church history the conference fixed two hundred 
and fifty dollars ($250.00) as the minimum salary with 
additional allowance for ‘table,’ horse feed, ferriage, 
etc., and twenty dollars ($20.00) per year for each child 
in the preacher’s family. When there were two preachers 
on a circuit the salary was divided. At a quarterly con- 
ference held at Morgantown in 1834, a committee pre- 
viously appointed to apportion the salaries of Zachariah 
Ragan and James Palfreman reported as follows:— 


Ile lete wat Me bASS access os mec at gee cers $55.00 
ISM CS) Boe sm Ge sea a Nigel MERA Pet 3 eettrn se sreed Rates ac ra 10.00 
Sin NStows CASS: acs ae aserpacuas Sa eea eae, 10.00 
error Orme GAGS eo7. pho gene ce eae eats or 40.00 
Gincarnerion Esse cece) ety has et in Be ee 30.00 
Moreanteway Class 7c) rete tet e 55.00 
Sr Galle ase a oe ea ae on er aera: 24.00 
PWS 3 LASS |. Aeiee acne aes Pitas i et eaten 22.00 
Pied alic© lass. te ge ante mae rae stay 30.00 
| COPE LAC AMR eaten a peat omar A $7 aes ene. 20.00 


Under the arrangement the class leader was expected 
to collect the money and pay direct to the preachers, and 
report the amount to the quarterly conference. 
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When Noble Gillespie became pastor of this station in 
1850, his salary was fixed at two hundred and twenty 
dollars ($220.00) per year, with thirty dollars 
($30.00) for “‘table,”” meaning supplies for the table, 
making two hundred and fifty dollars ($250.00), 
which was alotted to the classes as follows:— 





First-Class, “Thomas Barns, feader’.... >. 2. $ 56.00 
Second Class, Johns S. Barns, Jr......2......2.0:..0:.. 68.44 
dt hisd Class, Albert Shore leader... 7... 55.80 
Fourth Class, Allison Fleming, leader................ Po el 

PR OCal tit ae ete te eer $252.96 


In his second year the salary was apportioned equally 
to the four classes, sixty-two fifty ($62.50) each. 

A later pastor, W. B. Bolton in 1855-56, had a larger 
family and the allowance was as follows:— 


Salary hxed by the Conference. .....r $250.00 
Bours (4)-Childrea($20:00) each oe a oe 80.00 
deablecSupplies: 2s x x nl xd.oe Met nee ree 50.00 
Ebel i, CAA Ties nde le rn en a ae es ee 20.00 
ILO Vine: Fes DemSes na. s cai eerie hak eo eee 15.00 





CHAPTER FIVE’ 


PASTORAL RECORD—CONTINUED 
AND NEW CHURCH BUILT IN 1852 


‘this church with the Pittsburgh Conference in 

1834, we find that Joseph Ray and Joseph A. 
Shakelford served the circuit next year, and that Peter 
T. Laishley and W. S. Dunlap were here in 1835-36. 
Dr. Laishley, a minister from Wales, had been admitted 
to the conference at Morgantown in 1834, and he con- 
tinued his connection with the Pittsburgh and the West 
Virginia Conferences the remainder of his life. He 
served some of the most prominent churches in both con- 
ferences and was president of each a number of times. 
His last official work was as a delegate to the reunion 
at Baltimore in 1877, where he rejoiced to see the two 
divided branches of our denomination reunited. 

In 1836-37 James M. Pifer and John Beatty served 
this circuit, and were followed the next year by Daniel 
Gibbons and John Cowl. Brother Cowl continued his 
labors in the Pittsburgh Conference for many years 
and finally located in a beautiful home on the Ohio 
above New Cumberland, West Virginia. Two of his 
sons, both brilliant young men, entered the ministry, but 
the father was made very sad by the death in early man- 
hood, of the youngest son, Charles Summer. The other 
son, Wm. R. Cowl, lived to be fifty-three, and filled some 
cf the most important pulpits in the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence. William G. Williams and Daniel Kinney carried 


Gs back to the first year of the connection of 
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on the work in 1838-39 and were succeeded by John 
Fordyce and William Manhall in 1839-40. The year 
following Thomas J. Addis and Thomas Cullin were 
on the circuit. 


In those early days, the true itinerant system prevailed. 
In but few instances were the preachers permitted. to re- 
main in one place more than a year. Up to 1841 this 
circuit had received a new pastor at each conference. At 
the conference in 1841, John Clark was appointed 
superintendent of the circuit and remained two years, 
the first departure from the former usage. J. D. Gar- 
mow was his assistant the first year and John C. Hase- 
lett the second. 

Some will remember ‘‘Uncle Johnny Clark,” as he was 
familiarly called. He rode over these hills and through 
these valleys for many years, telling of a cleansing stream, 
wherein if you were plunged, you should be made pure 
and clean; he was a great believer in immersion: then 
when he was too old to preach, as a colporteur he took 
Bibles and Testaments and religious books in his saddle 
pockets and scattered them among the destitute. He 
died triumphantly at Pruntytown some years ago. 

Doubtless many, or all of the other ministers. are 
worthy of special notice, but I have been unable to learn 
anything of their history after leaving this charge. 

At the last quarterly conference of the Middletown 
circuit held in 1841, fifteen regularly organized classes 
and twenty appointments were reported. The official 
body, local preachers, trustees, stewards and leaders num- 
bered about fifty, and the total membership five hundred 
and seventeen. 

It seems that some plans had already been made for a 
division of the circuit, for I find in the records a resolution 
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to the effect that ‘‘if the Morgantown Circuit is set off 
by the annual conference, we,’’ that is the Middletown 
circuit, “refund to the lower end of the circuit what 
they have paid on the parsonage.’’ The annual confer- 
ence made the division and thus the Middletown circuit 
was considerably reduced in territory. 


FAIRMONT CIRCUIT FORMED 


In 1842, the name Middletown, so-called because 
it was midway between Morgantown and Clarksburg, 
was changed to Fairmont. Whether the annual confer- 
ence took any action on the name we do not know, but 
on July 15, 1843, the quarterly conference ordered that 
hereafter the circuit shall be known as ‘Fairmont Cuir- 
cuit’’ of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. William Browning and N. Watson 
were the preachers on the circuit during the year 1843-44. 


CONFERENCE IN FAIRMONT 


In September of that year, 1844, the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference met in this place, being the first religious gather- 
ing of this kind in our denomination ever held in this 
section. Dr. Brown in speaking of it says: “The Con- 
ference was handsomely entertained by the church and 
citizens, and the impression made on the community in 
favor of the Methodist Protestant Church was good, as 
it was then seen that the lay delegation system worked 
well and that we had a valuable body of ministers.”’ 
Dr. Brown had been president of the conference for two 
years preceding this, and was again elected the third 
time. 


A WOMAN PREACHER 


Dr. William Reeves and his wife, Hannah, were pres- 
ent at this session of the Conference, and Mrs. Reeves 
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preached to over a thousand people from a stand erected 
for political purposes near where Judge Haymond now 
lives. Her text was, Nahum, first chapter, seventh verse: 
“The Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble: 
and he knoweth them that trust in Him.”’ I have often 
heard Vernon Abbott speak of this sermon by Mrs. 
Reeves, which he considered one of the best he ever heard. 
The small stool here in the Ladies’ Rest room was made 
by a ship carpenter on the vessel on which Mrs. Reeves 
came to America. She preached on board the vessel sev- 
eral times coming over, and the stool was made for her 
to kneel on in prayer service. 


I. B. Clark and George B. McElroy were appointed 
to this circuit that year. McElroy was then a bashful 
young itinerant; afterwards he became the efficient and 
honored President of Adrian College, and one of the 
leading mathematicians in the country, having assisted 
Professor Olney in the preparation of his series of mathe- 
matical works. 

D. R. Helmick was appointed to this charge in 1845, 
with Joel Wood as his assistant. Brother Helmick re- 
mained here three years, the longest period up to that 
time that any one had served this circuit. He spent his 
last days in a comfortable home in Palatine, surrounded 
by his children and grand-children, and in the conscious 
satisfaction that his life had been well spent. We are 
glad that the church remembered him not only gratefully, 
but financially in his declining years. His assistant dur- 
ing part of his second year was D. D. Hughes, and J. L. 
Simpson his co-laborer the third year. 





DANIEL R. HELMICK 
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CONFERENCE AT FAIRMONT AGAIN 


The Pittsburgh Conference again met here in 1848. 
Again, Doctor Brown in speaking of this session, says: 
‘Never have we been better entertained than at Fair- 
mont.’’ This church has always had a reputation for 
hospitality and liberality; let these things not be for- 
gotten in these modern days. 

Samuel Clawson was appointed to this field of labor 
that year and J. L. Simpson was continued as the assist- 
ant. ‘The following year Samuel Clawson and John 
Clark were yoke fellows in the work of the ministry on 
this circuit during the succeeding years, 1849-50, 

At the quarterly conference of Fairmont circuit held at 
Salem, August 17th, 1850, these resolutions were adopt- 
ed: “Resolved, that we ask the Annual Conference to 
make a Station of Fairmont and Palatine, and we there- 
fore instruct our delegates to call for the same.” On mo- 
tion of brother Clark, ‘‘Resolved, that if the Annual 
Conference creates a Station of Fairmont and Palatine 
that the name of the circuit be Pruntytown Circuit. 

I have been unable to obtain the action of the Annual 
Conference in regard to the above requests, but the result 
was that Fairmont alone was constituted a station, and 
Noble Gillespie was appointed to its pastorate; Brother 
Gillespie was a full blood Irishman, and, as his name 
suggests, he was truly a noble man. His labors were 
very acceptable to the people and they gave him earnest 
support. 

The following named persons constituted the first 
Officiary of the new Station. 

Noble Gillespie—Superintendent: D. G. Gibbons— 
Local Preacher. 
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Leaders—Thomas Barns, John S. Barns, Jr., Albert 
Shore, Allison Fleming. 

Stewards-—Z. Kidwell, Jri, James W. Nichols, James 
H. Robertson, John R. Stewart, Izri Hall. 

Trustees-——F. H. Pierpont, William Vandervort, Wil- 
liam M. Dunnington, Matthew Fleming, Larkin Pier- 
pont, Vernon Abbott, ‘Thomas Moore. 


A NEW CHURCH PROPOSED 


At the second quarterly conference held January 25, 
1851, F. H. Pierpont presented this resolution, “‘Re- 
solved, that the trustees be authorized to call a meeting 
of the members of this society to take into consideration 
the propriety of building a new House of Worship, and 
if the society consider it expedient to build, that the 
trustees be instructed to take such measures as may be 
requisite to carry out the plan,” 

The suggestion was acted upon, and subscription 
books were soon opened, and a canvass made. On the 
evening of June 12, 1851, the Trustees of the Station 
met in the old frame church. Members present: Mat- 
thew Fleming, F. H. Pierpont, William Vandervort, 
Vernon Abbott and Larkin Pierpont. Matthew Flem- 
ing was chairman and Noble Gillespie, secretary. Sev- 
cral items of business were then transacted. The stew- 
ards were instructed to collect the money on the subscrip- 
tion books and pay the same into the hands of the treas- 
urer. Noble Gillespie was made Treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees, and the old church building was ordered to 
be sold. 

In a note at the bottom of the page on which this 
record appears I find this statement: “Old frame sold 
for forty dollars ($40.00).”’ It became necessary to 
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remove the old church building at once, as the brick for 
the new church were to be made on that ground. While 
the new building was being constructed the church ser- 
vices were held in the court house, which was then located 
where the Episcopal Church now stands on Washing- 
ton Street. Shortly afterwards the contract for build- 
ing the church was awarded to Zumbro and Wigginton 
for the sum of two thousand dollars ($2000). The 
work was begun and continued slowly, and on June 2, 
1852, the key was received from the contractors by the 
trustees. ‘Ihe size of the new church was thirty-six by 
fifty-six feet, built of brick made on the ground, two 
stories in height, upper story 18 feet. 


THE NEW CHURCH’ DEDICATED 


The cost of the building alone was two thousand 
dollars ($2000), the pulpit, twenty-five ($25.00) and 
the plastering of the basement, which seems to have been 
outside the original contract, twenty dollars ($20.00), 
hardware, etc., sixty-five dollars ($65.00), making the 
entire cost $2110.00. 

The building was dedicated July 25, 1852, Doctor 
E. Yates Reese of Baltimore preaching the dedicatory ser- 
mon. An immense audience gathered within those walls 
to listen to the beautiful sentiments uttered by this gifted 
man of God. From that time on this society made good 
progress and became one of the leading churches in the 
place. 

Noble Gillespie remained here as pastor two years, and 
was followed in September, 1852, by William Reeves, 
who had charge of the station one year. Dr. Reeves was 
greatly assisted in his pastoral work by his wife, already 
spoken of. She was a good worker in the Sunday School 
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and a very useful woman in the community, especially 
so, during that period when typhoid fever was prevalent 
here and when so many of our citizens passed away in 
the fall of 1854. Mr. Reeves was not pastor of the 
church at that time, but as Conference Missionary made 
this his home while traveling over the district. 


Valentine Lucas became the pastor at the expiration 
of Dr. Reeves’ year. He was cordially received and did 
a good work for the church, but in his second year here 
his wife died and he himself was very sick. Before the 
end of the year he was released from the appointment on 
account of his affliction and B. F. Sedwick filled the pul- 
pit occasionally. William B. Bolton followed next and 
remained one year. 


WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE FORMED 


In 1854 the Western Virginia Conference was set off 
from the Pittsburgh Conference and Peter T. Laishley 
became its first president. George Nestor, who had been 
one of the prominent ministers of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference was appointed to this station and remained one 
year, 1856-57. He was followed by Thomas E. Lan- 
caster, who served two years. Mr. Lancaster was very 
popular both in the church and in the community and 
he succeeded in building up the society very materially. 
Under his pastorate one of the greatest revivals that ever 
eccurred here took place, and for weeks the church was 
crowded to over-flowing at night and many day meetings 
were held. At that time a minister was not permitted to 
remain at a station more than two years in succession, so 
Lancaster was transferred to the Palatine Circuit, and E. 
Mathers became pastor at Fairmont and remained two 
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years, afterwards serving as a chaplain in the Federal 
army. 

Thomas E. Lancaster had been so popular here that 
when he became eligible to reappointment at this sta- 
tion, he was again called to this pulpit, which he occu- 
pied during the conference year 1861-62, after which he 
preached a number of years in the Indiana Conference. 


DISTURBANCE BY THE WAR 


Those were the troublous days of the Civil War, and 
the prophecy, ‘‘brother shall be arrayed against brother,” 
was literally fulfilled, because some members of the 
Methodist Protestant Church were in the Federal army 
while others were in the Confederate service. The min- 
isters were likewise divided in sentiment and naturally 
a decided spirit of antagonism, if not of enmity, was 
exhibited. Some of our churches had been burned by 
the havoc of war, others were used as hospitals or head- 
quarters for army officers, and so the activities of the 
church as well as its spiritual life were at a low ebb. The 
Fairmont church as a body was in hearty sympathy with 
the Union cause, and it virtually severed its relation to 
the Western Virginia Conference, although the pastors 
who served here during the war had all been members of 
that body. These ministers were D. R. Helmick, Ebe- 
nezer Mathers, Dennis B. Dorsey, Jr., and Jeremiah L. 
Simpson, all of whom except, D. R. Helmick, who was 
too old, entered the Federal army at a later date. Mathers 
and Simpsin as chaplains and Dorsey as a surgeon. At 
first this church assumed an independent attitude, but 
afterwards it became affiliated with the Western Confer- 
ence under the simple title of The Methodist Church, ard 
and it was informally recognized as a part of the Pitts- 
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burgh Conference, which relationship continued until the 
Re-union Convention at Baltimore in May, 1877, when 
it entered into full membersh'p. This subject is more fulls 
explained in an article found herein under the heading 
“A Memorable Conference.”’ 





ELLERY R. HALL 
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GHAP TER “SIX 


RENEWAL OF RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 
AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


by the Civil War, religious affairs began to receive 

more attention. The bitterness of the war period 
gradually passed away and the estrangements between 
old friends were replaced by affectionate reunions. Prob- 
ably in no part of the country had there been more social 
upheaval than in West Virginia, unless it was in Eastern 
Kentucky and Eastern Tennessee, where there also was 
a divided sentiment on the slavery question. The Fair- 
mont church sharing in this spirit of renewal took on 
new life and entered upon an active campaign of religious 
effort. Remembering the very acceptable services of Den- 
nis B. Dorsey, Jr., for a short time, a few years previous, 
he was invited to come to this pulpit again. For-some- 
time he had been the editor of the Western Methodist 
Protestant, now The Methodist Recorder, at Springfield, 
Ohio. In the fall of 1865 Dr. Dorsey took charge of 
the church and it was not long until large congregations 
testified to his abillity as an excellent preacher. Under 
his pastorate a revival of far-reaching influence took place 
and the church was greatly strengthened. 

Upon Dr. Dorsey’s removal to Missouri in 1868, 
James E. Snowden of the Ohio Conference, became the 
pastor and remained almost four years. He was a very 
successful Sunday school worker and made this Sunday 
school one of the best in this valley. D. I. K. Rine 


‘fe 1865, after four years of social disturbance caused 
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followed Mr. Snowden for a few weeks at the close of 
the year. 

Almost by accident Henry Siviter stopped at Fair- 
mont with his family on the way to Pittsburgh and he 
was asked to preach on Sunday. The church at that 
time being without a pastor, and also pleased with his 
sermon, he was engaged for the remainder of the year. 
No more devout minister or kind-hearted man ever filled 
this pulpit, and he and his family made lasting friend- 
ships here, For several years he preached in and around 
Pittsburgh. A son, Frank Pierpont Siviter, graduated 
at West Point, rose to the rank of captain in the regu- 
lar army, and died from injuries received in the Philip- 
pines. Another son, Wm. H. Siviter is the editor of 
the Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburgh, 


John Gregory became the pastor in 1872, and for two 
years labored faithfully among the people. He was the 
first minister in the town to make an agressive fight 
against the saloons, and he started an active campaign 
which lessened this evil here. Conrad A. Sipe, who had 
just graduated at Adrian, came to the pulpit in 1874 
and continued his work for more than three years. Albert 
P. Pierce, also a graduate of Adrian, meanwhile serving 
a few months. Both these ministers were polished and 
scholarly young men, and were very popular, both in 
the church and in the community. Mr. Sipe married and 
settled here, but passed away in 1891; Mr. Pierce went 
to the Congregational Church and is a pastor in Boston 
at this time. His son is now President Coolidge’s pastor 
in Washington. 

G. G. Westfall came in 1878 and continued to labor 
here for two years. He had previously been a member 
of the Western Virginia Conference and had married 
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into a prominent family here, and was popular in the 
church and in the community round about. During 
his pastorate the excellent parsonage adjoining the old 
church was built. The church had been without a pas- 
(or for six months of the year 1881-82, when George 
“hafer very unexpectedly came to us from the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, and rendered most excellent service 
for the next two years, when he went to Pittsburgh, 
rear which city he preached for some time and until his 
death. 

John FP. Cowan served the church very acceptably in 
1883-84 but was called from this pastorate to become 
the editor of the Sunday school publications of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. But he left with the 
congregation some of the excellent thought which after- 
ward appeared in his publications. George McCullom 
became the pastor in 1884 and remained three years, 
preaching rather unusually strong sermons, but whence 
he came or whither he went but little is known. In 
1887 Dr. W. J. Finley came to us from Ohio where he 
had been preaching, although he was a leading member 
of the Kentucky Conference. He was a good preacher 
and brought to the congregation some of the old time 
Methodist usages. Robert B. Whitehead became the 
pastor in 1890 and was here three years. Under his 
leadership the Christian Endeavor Society was organized 
in the State, the first convention being held here. He also 
introduced the weekly contribution plan of church sup- 
port. He is still engaged in social and religious work at 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. J. F. McCullough came here as pastor from the 
presidency of Adrian College, and for a year delivered 
fine sermons, but. feeling it his duty, he went back to 
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his home in North Carolina, where he has edited the 
Conference paper for some years. He is now professor 
of Mathematics in the College at High Point, N. C. Dr. 
McCullough was succeeded by another Adrian man who 
had been his associate there, Dr. Charles E. Wilbur, who, 
after preaching here most acceptably for a year, was 
chosen Dr. Cowan's successor as editor of the Sunday 
school publications of the church. For over a quarter 
of a century he was thus engaged, giving tone and 
strength to our Lesson Helps and making The New 
Guide known not only throughout our own denomi- 
nation, but also in other fields as well. 

In 1895 Alfred E. Fletcher became the pastor and had 
the longest period of service in the history of the church 
up to that time, remaining six years. During his pastor- 
ate and under his inspiring leadership the present church 
known as the M. P. Temple was erected. He was recog- 
nized as one of the most aggressive pastors in the city, 
and he did not hesitate to condemn evil influences wher- 
ever they showed themselves. Dr. Fletcher afterward 
served the Seattle church on the Pacific coast for two 
years, and has occupied Pittsburgh pulpits, where he is 
still engaged, for more than a quarter of a century* Dr. 
C. M. Lippincott was the next pastor. He had just 
graduated at the Theological Seminary at Yale, and his 
scholarly sermons were an indication of the strong 
preacher he has become. Like other preachers here he was 
enticed to Pittsburgh by a broader field and larger salary. 
Dr. John H. Lucas succeeded Dr. Lippincott and served 
faithfully almost three years, when he was chosen sec- 
retary of the Board of Home Missions, which position 
he filled most efficiently for some years. In this broad 


*Dr. Fletcher is now Chaplain of the Western Penitentiary, at Pittsburgh. 
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field his ability as an executive was shown, and he aided 
in establishing our denomination in a number of im- 
portant points. His last service to the church was as 
President of Kansas City University. 

In 1905, Dr. J. C. Broomfield became the pastor of 
the Fairmont church and he remained here nineteen years, 
by far the longest pertod of service any pastor of this 
church ever had, and with one exception the longest in 
Fairmont. It was not long until Dr. Broomfield was 
recognized as a leader in the community. An earnest 
temperance advocate, an enthusiastic Sunday school work- 
er, and interested in all civic affairs looking to the better- 
ment of social life, his influence was felt far beyond the 
bounds of his own denomination. He was called upon 
frequently to speak and officiate on special occasions, 
and his addresses and prayers at such times were recog- 
nized as most appropriate. When the World War came 
he was ready for action, and he not only encouraged re- 
cruiting for the allied forces, but offered his own personal 
services, and getting leave of absence from the pastorate, 
he spent almost a year in the camps of the South as a 


YoOMeGe A--worker. 


Dr. Broomfield has always been interested in the 
miss:onary cause and with several trips to Europe and a 
tour around the world, with the late Dr. F. C. Klein on 
a special mission to Methodist Protestant fields in Japan 
and India, his interest in this work has increased with a 
world vision of the possibilities before the churches of 
America. He is now the President of our Foreign Mis- 
sionaty Board. When the Pittsburgh Conference in 1924 
determined upon a traveling president, Dr. Broomfield 
was unanimously chosen to this position, and his splendid 
administrative ability is shown in the fine organization 
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of church activities in the conference which he has car- 
ried on within the last two years. I think higher honors 
await him in the denomination, to the upbuilding of 
which he is devoting his life. 


During the greater part of the conference year, 1924-25, 
after Dr. Broomfield left, the Fairmont church was with- 
out a regular pastor, the pulpit being supplied from vari- 
ous sources. During this period the following named 
prominent leaders of the denomination preached at dif- 
ferent times: Dr. Thomas H. Lewis, President of the 
General Conference; Dr. Harlan F. Feeman, President of 
Adrian College; Dr. Lyman E. Davis, Editor of the 
Methodist Recorder; Dr. H. L. Elderdice, President of the 
Westminster Theological Seminary; Dr. A. N. Ward, 
President of Western Maryland College; Charles E. Wil- 
bur, J. W. Hawley and F. W. Perkins, of the Pittsburgh 
Conference, and others. Dr. Broomfield, President of 
the Conference, also found it possible to occupy his old 
pulpit a number of times. Finally, after looking over 
the field and hearing a number of excellent preachers, in 
May, 1925, a choice of pastor was made, and Rev. 
Thomas Leroy Hooper, of New Jersey, was chosen to 
succeed Dr. Broomfield. Although comparatively a young 
man, he has been preaching a number of years, having 
supplied pulpits while still a student at Westminster The- 
ological Seminary, where he was graduated in 1922. 


Brother Hooper entered upon the work enthusiastically 
and at once became the leader of the church activities, and 
at the ensuing annual conference he was reappointed, as 
he was also in 1926. During the recent improvements 
Rev. Hooper was very active in consulting with the build- 
ing committee and in raising funds, and now he has the 
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privilege of preaching in one of the most beautiful audi- 
toriums in the state. 


CONFERENCES IN FAIRMONT 


Annual Conferences of the Methodist Protestant Church 
have been held in Fairmont as follows: Pittsburgh Con- 
ference, 1844 and 1848; Western Virginia Conference, 
1859; Pittsburgh Conference, 1869 and 1897 and 1903 

The Conference of 1869 was more than an annual 
meeting; in its effect and influence it was a Reunion Con- 
vention, although informal, and without delegated au- 
thority to act on the subject uppermost in the minds of 
all present. In the Methodist Recorder two years ago I 
had an article on this subject which I quote entire under 
the heading: 


A MEMORABLE CONFERENCE 


In September, 1869, nearly fifty-eight years ago, the 
Pittsburgh Conference of the then Methodist Church met 
in Fairmont, W. Va. The local church here had severed 
its relationschip with the West Virginia Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and for a time was in- 
dependent, but finally chose to affiliate with the confer- 
ences of the North and East. Doubtless there are a great 
many persons belonging to the Methodist Protestant 
Church, especially the younger members, who do not 
know of the severed relations between these two bodies 
for a period of twenty years, 1857-1877. ‘The cause of 
the separation was the same as that which led to the 
division of the Methodist Episcopal Church some years 
previous, the old national ulcer—slavery. The conferences 
of the North and East withdrew from the Methodist 
Protestant Church, and afterward a convention adopted 
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the simple title, ““The Methodist Church,”’ as the name 
for the new denomination. Essentially, it was the Meth- © 
odist Protestant Church operating under a new name, but 
retaining the Constitution and Discipline of the parent 
denomination. Some years ago the editor of the Metho- 
dist Protestant, in a special issue of his paper, made the 
following appreciative reference to this movement of the 
Methodist Church: 


“Perhaps the shortest-lived denomination of Christians 
that ever existed was the Methodist Church, the body 
which withdrew from the Methodist Protestant Church 
in 1857, and reunited with it in 1877. Here was a re- 
spectable body of Christians, with eighteen annual confer- 
ences, a promising college, a publishing house and church 
paper, and successful in its work of just one score of years’ 
duration, and yet it was an honorable body in its incep- 
tion, its organization, and its extinction in the union 
which made it again one with the Methodist Protestant 
Church.”’ 

Of course, during the Civil War all denominations 
were very much handicapped in their work, as partisan 
and sectional feeling manifested itself in many ways, but 
shortly «after ,the close of the war the friction and 
estrangements of that sad epoch began to disappear, and 
as the cause of the separation of these two branches of lib- 
eral Methodism had been removed, there were suggestions 
from time to time that they should again unite. Mean- 
while, an effort was made to bring together the Metho- 
dist Church and the Wesleyan Methodists, but about 
the only outcome was tke acquisition of Adrian College 
for our denomination and the launching of the Metho- 
dist Recorder as the successor of the eae Methodist 
Protestant. 
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For a few years after the Civil War, no formal official 
propositions looking to a union of the two dissevered 
bodies came from either side; however, there were many 
leading members of both sections, among the laity as 
well as the ministers, who kept up friendly correspond- 
ence, and in some places pulpits were exchanged, to the 
joy of both congtegations. So when it was announced 
that the Pittsburgh Conference would meet in what had 
been a Methodist Protestant stronghold, the kindest fra- 
ternal feelings were aroused and high hopes of reunion 
were entertained by many in both bodies. 

The Pittsburgh Conference of 1869 was a notable 
body of earnest and faithful workers in the Master's vine- 
yard. Among those in attendance, I recall George 
Brown, Peter T. Laishley, William Reeves, Cornelius 
Springer, William Collier, Henry Palmer, E. A. Brindley, 
John and James B. Lucas, T. H. Colhouer, John Scott 
and Alexander Clark, together with many younger men 
who have carried on the work as the fathers passed away. 
There were also a number of prominent laymen, among 
whom I recall Thomas H. Scott, Dr. Henderson of Alle- 
gheny, and Sankey of the old Birmingham church. Asa 
Mahan, J. B. Walker and A. H. Bassett were fraternal 
visitors or representatives of church interests. It was 
also announced that a delegation trom the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church would 
visit Fairmont at that time. This statement was hailed 
with joy by both sides. 

As I recollect, there was some surprise when five min- 
isters and two laymen from Baltimore appeared at the 
conference doors, but they were given a cordial recep- 
tion, assigned to seats of honor, as some ministers said, 
and friendly intercourse continued throughout their stay. 
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The members of this delegation were Lawrence W. 
Bates, S. B. Southerland, J. K. Nichols, A. T. Bowers, 
and John J. and J. T. Murray. I do not recall the name 
of the other layman, but think he was a judge from Vir- 
ginia. The ministerial brethren were assigned to the 
principal pulpits of the town and vicinity on the Sabbath, 
John J. Murray preaching at the conference church—a 
sermon that touched many hearts, from the text, ‘‘What 
are those which are arrayed in white robes? and whence 
came they?’’ “The impression made by the delegation was 
a most pleasing one, and the members were treated with 
great courtesy by the entire community. 

It was announced that the Baltimore brethren would 
take their leave of the conference on Monday morning, 
and at that time the church was filled, and no more touch- 
ing scene was ever enacted in ‘‘the Old Church on the Hill,”’ 
than on this occasion. Each of the visitors addressed the 
conference, all breathing a spirit of love and affection and 
expressing the hope that the day was not very distant 
when the two bodies would be one again. Then came 
the responses. George Brown, unwavering in his views 
of what he believed to be right, spoke earnestly in de- 
fense of the action of the Methodist Church, and yet with 
a kindly sentiment. In the midst of his address, he 
reached out his hand to John J. Murray and said, ‘‘Dr. 
Murray, I will meet you more than half way, but remem- 
ber, I surrender no vital principle.’’ Dr. Collier said, ‘All 
we have to do is just to keep on loving each other as we 
have done the last few days, and we will just grow to- 
gether.’’ William Reeves thought the conference might 
take immediate action looking to reunion, and John Scott 
thought each General Conference might be memorialized 
with reference to the movement. Alexander Clark em- 
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graced the other Murray and said, “We be brethren; we 
will forget all the past, and be united for the future.” 
Tears streamed down many cheeks, and the ‘‘hallelujahs’”’ 
and ‘‘amens’ were both fervent and frequent from the 
audience as well as the conference. It was a time of 
tender and touching emotions. 


That scene often presents itself to my mind, and 
although the actual reunion did not take place till eight 
years later, I believe this was the beginning of the love- 
making that resulted in the final action in Baltimore in 
1877. Meanwhile both General Conferences had taken 
favorable action, the Methodist Church at Princeton, ele 
in 1875, and the Methodist Protestant Church at Balti- 
more about the same time. 

But few, if any, of the participants in that memorable 
conference of 1869 survive, and the writer is one of a 
very few onlookers both at Princeton in 1875 and at 
Baltimore in 1877. 





DR. A. E. FLETCHER, PASTOR WHEN THE TEMPLE WAS BUILT 




















DR. CHARLES E. WILBUR, PASTOR 1894-95 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE BUIEDING OF THE NEW CHURCH IN 
18062974 "CALLED: LHeaM, Po TEMPLE 


been, from time to time, a discussion as to build- 

ing a new church, and possibly seeking a new 
location. Finally in 1892 under the pastorate of Rev. 
R. B. Whitehead, the matter too form in a proposal 
to start a building fund for this purpose. A fifteen 
dollar bond, payable in thirty months or fifty cents 
a month, was issued and some seven or eight thou- 
sand dollars were pledged in this way. Some of 
this money was paid in regularly by the month and 
the sum kept gaining very nicely. Frequently some 
one would suggest at Sunday school that a bond 
be burned and the fifteen dollars were readily raised 
and put on the table, when a match was applied 
to the bond. Sometimes too, a liberal subscriber would 
say, “Here 1s the cash, burn this bond.’’ So the fund 
kept on increasing and reached a good sum before any 
active steps were taken toward building. However, 
during Dr. Wilbur's year here the matter took more 
definite shape, the building fund was further increased 
and a new location was determined upon. 

Early under Rev. A. E. Fletcher's pastorate, which 
began in 1895, the proposition to build was actively 
revived. An architect was chosen and a lot secured near 
the center of the city on Monroe Street, and soon active 
Operations were commenced. The work progressed satis- 
factorily under different contracts and in July, 1897, 


Fe several years previous to 1890 there had 
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the church was ready for use. The dedicatory services 
consisted of an organ recital, of congratulatory addresses 
and sermons from the ministers of the city and others, 
and a general reception to the entire community, the 
exercises occupying a good part of a week, August 3-8, 
1897. The pastor, Rev. Alfred E. Fletcher, was happy 
in the realization of his dreams and the membership was 
very proud of the new home. The auditorium, which 
will seat six hundred, is octagonal in shape which enables 
the entire audience to see the pulpit with ease. By means 
of folding doors, the large chapel can be utilized for 
overflow congregations, and it is claimed that nearly one 
thousand people have attended some of the music recitals 
held there. The cost of the new church at that time was 
about forty thousand dollars. Now it would cost over 
$140,000, with recent improvements. The building 
committee was composed of R. C. Dunnington, chair- 
man, Thomas W. Fleming, John F. Phillips, W. How- 
ard Kelley and Emory Watkins, and Frank P. Kelley 
served as secretary. 


The Temple here in Fairmont, like the one of old, 
was not built without considerable sacrifice. Many who 
had subscribed to the fund paid in full and in some in- 
stances doubled their subscription, but some for various 
reasons failed to contribute very much. An emergency 
arose when the building was ready for roofing. “There 
was no money in sight for the same, but a message to a 
friend in New York City brought the response: ‘“Go on 
with the roof at once, I will finance it.’’ This cheering 
message came from Mr. Ezra G. Burgoyne, whose mother 
was a faithful member of the church here. 

When the church was completed there was still a 
debt, and payments were made from time to time, and 
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in a year or so three men proposed to clear the indebt- 
edness which was about $3,000. Two of the donors 
sent their checks, but the third failed to do so. Mr. Frank 
P. Kelly, a member of the building committee, was very 
much perplexed over the matter and was led to seek 
Divine guidance. As he arose from his knees the glitter 
of a diamond on his finger caught his eye, and it seemed 
to say ‘‘I can help pay the debt,”’ and so it did. 

The following is the order of Exercises for the Dedi- 
cation of the M. P. Temple, August 3-8, 1897. 


PREPARATORY AND FRATERNAL «SERVICES 
Wednesday, 8 p. m. 


Sermon—Revy. L. W. Barr, Pastor Presbyterian Church 


Thursday, § p. m. 
Sermon—Rev. W. J. Eddy, Pastor Baptist Church. 


Friday, 8 p. m. 
Sermon—Rev. N. B. Johnson, Pastor M. E. Church. 


Saturday, 8 p. m. 
Sermon—Rev. W. I. Canter, Pastor M. E. Church, South. 
“All ye are brethren.’”’—Jesus. 


Farewell Services at the Old Church, Sabbath Morning 


August 8th, 1897 
8.30 A. M.—Sabbath School Exercises. 
9:30 A. M.—Church Service—Leave taking. 
10:15 A. M.—Farewell—Go to New Church. 
“Old things are passed away, behold all things are become 
new.”’—Paul. 
Old Building erected 1852; work begun on New Building 1896. 


DEDICATORY SERVICES PROPER 


Sunday, August 8 
10.30 A. M.—Dedicatory Sermon— Rev. George C. Shep- 
pard, B. A., President of the Pittsburgh Annual 
Conference. 
1:30 P. M.—Special Junior C. E. Services—Daisy Dunning- 
ton and Nellie Layman in charge. 
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30 P. M.—Platform Meeting—Pastor Fletcher. 

00 P. M.—Young People’s Union Mass Meeting, addressed 
by R. B. Whitehead, ex-President of the 
National Methodist Protestant Christian En- 
deavor Union. 

8:15 P. M.—Sermon—Rey. W. H. Gladden, Pastor of M. 

P. Church, New Brighton, Pa. 
“JT will fill this house with glory.’’—Jehovah. 


Consecration 
From this time henceforth 





THE TEMPLE—BUILT IN 1897 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN 1925 


LARGER ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND REDECORATION OF THE AUDITORIUM 


For some years the church had felt the need of more 
class rooms for the Sunday School, and also the desira- 
bility of improving the appearance of the church audi- 
torium. So an architect prepared plans for an addition 
to the chapel, also for the redecoration of the auditorium; 
these plans being accepted, the trustees suggested a can- 
vass of the membership for funds tor the proposed im- 
provements. Solicitors were appointed and in a few 
days over twenty-five thousand dollars were subscribed. 
The members were greatly encouraged by a handsome 
subscription of four thousand dollars from Mr. Glenn 
F,. Barns and wife. In July the work began on the 
Sunday School addition and a little later on the audi- 
corium. ‘This latter involved quite an amount of pre- 
liminary labor as it necessitated the removal of all the 
the light oak finish on the pews and wood work, besides 
much scaffolding for the walls and ceiling. However 
the work proceeded under rather tavorable conditions, 
and on the second Sunday of December, 1925, the church 
and new addition were reopened to large and enthusiastic 
congregations which were delighted with their new 
church home. 

About twenty new class rooms were added to the 
Sunday School department, three of them being quite 
good sized, making, with a well equipped kitchen, splen- 
did accommodations for the social activities of the church. 
The woodwork of the auditorium, including the seats, 
was finished in a beautiful dark shade known as cathe- 
dral oak, and a fine new carpet covered all the floors. 
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The entire cost of the improvements was about thirty- 
three thousand dollars, some funds having been bor- 
rowed by the trustees. 

The reopening exercises were very interesting and 
were attended by large congregations, both of the mem- 
bership and their friends. Three former pastors, namely, 
Drs. A. E. Fletcher, C. E. Wilbur and J. C. Broomfield, 
were in attendance and had a part in the exercises. Dr. 
Lyman E. Davis, editor of the Methodist Recorder, was 
also present and took part in the services, and letters were 
read from two former pastors, Rev. R. B. Whitehead 
and Dr. John F. Cowan. The Rev. Mr. Hooper, the 
pastor, had charge of all the exercises, and was very 
happy in his introductions and management of the 
various details connected with the reopening. 

On Monday evening, December 14, 1925, a general 
reception was given by the ladies of the church and sev- 
eral hundred were present and inspected the improve- 
ments. All expressed surprise and also their gratification 
at what had been accomplished, and many remarked that 
the church now has an equipment which fits it to ren- 
der better service in the community than ever before. 
Altogether the occasion was a notable one and marks a 
high water record for Methodist Protestantism in Fair- 
mont. Below will be found the Order of Exercises for 
the Reopening. 


SUNDAY MORNING, DEC. 13, 1925 
TEN FORTY-FIVE O'CLOCK 


Organ Prelude—Triumphal March....................cs0seeressssees Harris 
Processional. 

| Dep cto) oat 7 Gecnaacantnes Meekeor moeaor otonecocceCao aenee MeTee The people standing 
Invocation. 


ATitMmem==—eratseutires IOC sce saecsessscasheenscaesecs taaseesestce Randegger 
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Hymn of Dedication. 
Responsive Reading—Selection 15 on page 46, Dr. C. E. Wilbur 
Gloria. 


PRAY CLs a esaone reeset cee euro ates Boece eeokes Dr. Lyman E. Davis 
Choral Response. 

Scripture Readin pr. casa sscor-ereer seer e eee Dr. A. E. Fletcher 
Violins Solos A ind anitiniow sce sscece cecees acteceteenc erst ate es aeeeueenes Martin 
Frank Delli-Gatti 
Offering and Offertory—Communion.............ccccccesseeeennee Batiste 
Solo——Heaventlye Mathers acncscecasuctctsctesnesseme sean Bach Gounod 


Mrs. Bailey—Mr. Delli-Gatti, Violin Obligato 


Sermon—THE CHURCH, ITS MISSION, AND DESTINY 
Dr. J. C. Broomfield, President Pittsburgh Conference 


Hymn No. 401. 
IBOM@AUCET ONS diet nitecegess eae ca Meecuesdsene Sauce oot 3 Dr. Lyman E. Davis 
Postlude——Processronal March 0a. cts..ccosssesiucsercetssetesenceess Stultz 


PORT Y-THREE PASTORS IN) (NEINEDYSE VEN 
YEARS 


It will be noticed that as long as this church belonged 
to a circuit there were two preachers assigned to the work, 
but counting only one for that period, we find that forty- 
three ministers have served the church as pastors in the 
ninety-seven years of its history. Reference has been 
made to as many of them as the record and traditions 
supply the information. Of the forty-three pastors nine 
still survive, as follows: 


Albert He Pierce Boston Wasse: sce 1877- 
John F. Cowan, San Diego, Calif............... 1883-4 
Robert B. Whitehead, Oberlin, Ohio.......... 1890 3 

J. F. McCullough, Greensboro, N. C.......... 1893-4 
CoH Wallon sie ibts bum oleae ae ecreese eee nates 1894-5 
Alfred E. Fletcher, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 1895-1901 
CC. M. Lippincott, Rittsbureh, Pa.ccccc..esn. 1901-02 
John C. Broomfield, P:ttsburgh, Pa............ 1905-24 


Thomas Leroy Hooper, Fa:rmont, W. Va..1924- 
‘These forty-three pastors have been men of good, even 
strong ability, and all were devoted to the Master’s 
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cause, as well as loyal to the Methodist Protestant 
Church. As many as five have been called from this 
pastorate to wider service in the denomination, as fol- 
lows: Dennis B. Dorsey to be the editor of the West- 
etn Methodist Protestant; John F. Cowan to be the 
editor of our Sunday School publications; Charles E. 
Wilbur to the same position, as Dr. Cowan’s successor, 
where he served most acceptably for many years; John 
H. Lucas to be Secretary of the Board of Home Missions, 
and John C. Broomfield to the Presidency of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference; each in his respective field made a 
good record for himself and aided in advancing the in- 
terests of the church. ‘The fact that they were chosen 
for this larger field shows that they were acquainted with 
the needs for denominational development, and that they 
were willing to assist in widening our field of usefulness. 


A fair estimate would indicate that nearly three thou- 
sand five hundred (3,500) names have appeared on the 
church register. In earlier years probably the average 
for some time was less than one hundred, but in recent 
times it has largely increased. The present membership 
is six hundred and fifty-three (653). 


It may be justly claimed, I think, that the influence of 
this membership on the moral and social life of this com- 
munity has always been helpful. In fact it may be said 
that in many respects this chutch has had a very impor- 
tant part in various movements relating to social better- 
ment. As a rule the members give earnest support to 
all forward movements for improved conditions in the 
community, moral and social, as well as spiritual, as is 
shown in temperance, Red Cross, tuberculosis and other 
benevolent organizations. 


WOIYOLIGNY AHL 
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PASTORAL SUPPORT 


The financial support of the pastor has varied of course 
with the period in which he worked and somewhat upon 
the ability of the preacher. As will be seen elsewhere the 
salary for some of these early ministers was very small, 
but living expenses then were very reasonable, and dona- 
tions of garden and farm products were frequent. Then, 
too, many of the pastors were good gardeners and pro- 
duced a great deal of the summer supply of vegetables, 
and laid in a store for winter. On circuits in the early 
days a considerable outlay was for tolls on the roads 
and ferriage over the streams, which was specifically pro- 
vided for; as was also the table supplies, this in addition 
to the fixed allowance of $250.00. The manner of rais- 
ing the preacher’s salary has differed very much. At 
first it was apportioned among the classes and collected 
every three months by the leader, hence the term ‘‘quar- 
terage.’’ Sometimes a special allotment was made to 
each member which amount he was expected to pay, but 
in recent years the weekly or monthly plan, by the envel- 
ope system, has been generally adopted. Rev. R. B. 
Whitehead introduced this system here in 1891, and now 
ro other would be used. 

According to the records the salary of the pastor of 
the Fairmont church has varied all the way from one 
hundred and forty dollars a year to three thousand six 
hundred dollars and a beautiful home, largely furnished. 


THE CHURCH WINDOWS 


The windows in the church are of stained glass in 
different shades and colors, and are considered by those 
competent to judge as very beautiful, and also of appro- 
priate design. Nearly all are memorials to deceased rela- 
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tives and friends, although some represent the sentiment 
of the entire membership. The windows are briefly de- 
scribed below. 


WINDOWS IN THE MINISTER’S STUDY 


Dove with Spread Wings—In Memory of W. A. Walklate and 
Wife, Roanna. 

Lamb with Banner—In Memory of Alfred Fleming and Wife, 
Margery. 

Open Bible—Pastor Fletcher and Family, “Study to show 
thyself approved unto God a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed.” ; 


AUDITORIUM WINDOWS 


(Windows on the West side.) 
The Vine Kelly Memorial. 


The Shepherd—In Memory of Anna Belle Kelly, Born 1880, 
Died 1895. 


The Truth—In Memory of our Mother Maria Vandervort 
Fleming, 1830-1894. 
(Windows in South front of church.) 


Resurrection and Ascension—In Loving Memory of Allison 
Fleming, 1814-1871. 
The Harp—In Memory of Matthew Fleming and Choir, “It is 
a good thing to sing praises unto thy name O most high.” 


The Son of Man—In Memory of Marshall T. Fleming, Cath- 
erine Ebert Fleming, Arlington H. Fleming, Robert A. 
Fleming, Clara May Fleminy. 


Christ in the Garden—John S. and Ann Fleming. 


Servant and his Reward—In His Name, Kings daughters. 
(Upper East Front.) 


Birth of Christ—-Thomas Barns, Jr., 1786-1856, Elizabeth 
Barns. 


Sermon on the Mount—1784-1852, John W. Lott 1844-1882, 
John S. Barns, 1816-1895. 

Many of the windows in the Chapel and Sunday 
School rooms are inscribed with the names of deceased 
members who have been earnest workers. The following 
is a list of such names: 
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In Memory of “These women were full of 
Louise S. Hamilton yvood works and alms-deeds 

which they did.” 

In Memory of . 

Hannah Gould ; Finance Committee 
Rev. A. E. Fletcher 

In Memory of Frank P. Kelley 

Grandma Lott Francis E. Nichols 

“Sunbeams” In Memory of 

Carrie Shore Maria Chisler 

In Memory of In Memory of 

Vernon Abbott Jas. W. and Mary B. 

Nichols 


In Memory of 
Wm. M. and Jane E. 
Dunnington 


In Memory of 
Ellery R. Hall 


His ithful Workers To The Juniors and their 
Of the Y. P. S. C. E. SEIS IO TS 
For Christ and the In Memory of 
Church Katie Burgoyne 
Ladies’ Aid Society In Honor of 
1888 The Sabbath School 


OTHER WINDOWS AND PICTURES 


In the two windows in the vestibule of the main en- 
trance to the church are very appropriate memorials to 
two noted men connected with this church, one to Dennis 
B. Dorsey, Sr., showing a vase of roses, with legend 
“Finished the Course,’ the other in memory of Francis 
_H. Pierpont with an open Bible, and the legend “A 
Prince in Israel.”’ 


A life-size photograph of Governor Pierpont is also 
found on the wall in the Pastor’s Study. 


Large sized photographs framed, are to be seen on the 
walls in the Official Room of the tollowing named per- 
sons: Miss Carrie Shore, Ben. D. Fleming, M. L. Flem- 
ing, William E. Miller, R. C. Dunnington, and Harvey 
Manley. 
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At the foot of one of the stairways leading to the 
gallery is a window in which is found a most excellent 
picture of the old church on the hill, and below it is the 
sentiment, “Builders for God,’’ with the nams of the 
Puilding Committee below the picture. 














REV. THOMAS LEROY HOOPER 
THE PRESENT PASTOR 


CHAP LER: EIGHT 


AINVEN ANGELIGCAL, CHURCH AND A 
FAITHFUL MEMBERSHIP 


gation believes in and practices vital Christianity. 

So far as I know no false doctrine has ever been 
preached from the pulpit, and no skeptical views are held 
by the body of the membership. All accept the good old 
Methodist doctrine of salvation through faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and yet they do not forget to pull the 
other oar, that of works, as is shown in many efforts to 
improve moral and social conditions in this community. 
On the part of many of the members there is a very earn- 
est desire for a rich experience in Spiritual things, and 
many have fully consecrated themselves to the Master’s 
service. So far only two ministers have gone out from 
this church, Sanford Fleming and Leigh Layman, but 
the members have contributed quite liberally to the sup- 
port of young men who have been preparing for the min- 
istry at Adrian and Westminster. 


I THINK it may be truthfully said that this congre- 


With such devout men and women as leaders such as 
the church has had through a long period of years, it 
would seem almost impossible that doubt and unbelief 
should take the place of a firm belief in evangelical 
religion. Thomas Barns, John S. Barns, Matthew 
Alfred, and Allison Fleming, Albert Shore, William E. 
Miller, Francis H. Pierpont, Margaret Lott, Maria Chis- 
ler and Carrie Shore and many others, accepted and 
believed in the doctrines of Methodism as taught by Wes- 
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ley and all had implicit confidence in the promises con- 
tained in the Word. In a sense this church has preached 
evangelism from its early history. Probably more persons 
than its present membership have been converted at its 
altars and have found membership elsewhere. In this re- 
spect this church has always been on friendly terms with 
ether denominations, and its sacramental table has been 
open to all. The seats are free and strangers are cordially 
welcomed to all the services. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES 


In these sketches of members of the church who have 
passed away, but little has been said of their personal 
religious experiences, as they neared the border-land. But 
[ have never heard of one who regretted his or her con- 
nection with the church; and in many instances last 
hours were spent in recalling the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of the Christian life, even with rejoicing and excla- 
mations of victory. Church membership alone does not 
reveal one’s inner and true life, but when linked with a 
long period of useful service in the community, helping 
the needy and distressed, counseling the weak and un- 
thinking, with an unwavering faith in God's promises, 
and above all, living a chaste and upright life—all these 
characteristics bespeak the true Christian; and I think 
our dear departed friends have measured up to this much 
to be desired standard. 

Some on beds of pain and suffering have prayed for 
release, but the promise ‘‘My grace shall be sufficient for 
thee’ brought a sweet sense of relief, and they committed 
their way fully unto the Lord. Many touching death- 
bed scenes have been reported where earnest admonitions 
were given to the living to be faithful and more diligent 
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in the Master’s service. Sometimes, too, there were re- 
grets of neglected opportunities, and that more had not 
been accomplished by the individual; but as stated—no 
one ever intimated that he regretted that he had chosen 
to cast in his lot with the Christian church. In a word, 
these men, and women having served their day and gen- 
cration by living Godly and useful lives, have entered 
the haven of blessedness prepared for the faithful. Some- 
times I wonder if these old friends and acquaintances do 
not meet in the Upper Kingdom and talk over the experi- 
ences of human life! 


CLASS-LEADERS 


The church records make frequent reference to the 
class-leaders of the different periods, as this office was 
recognized as a most important factor in church work. 
Thomas Barns, who may be called the father of the 
church, was the first leader and he had so served in the 
M. E. Church before withdrawing from it. While yet 
a young man his son, John S. Barns, also became a leader 
and so continued until his death. Others prominent in 
the early period were Henry Weaver, James Shay, and 
James W. Nichols. Allison Fleming was chosen a class- 
leader soon after he joined the church and he served most 
acceptably until his death in 1871. Albert Shore was 
for a number of years a leader here, and he also served 
as such at Shinnston where he died. It is said that in his 
fast hours he thought he was in a class-meeting and his 
admonitions to those about him to be faithful were most 
impressive. Some of the older members will recall the 
faithful leadership of Marshall T. Fleming, who was 
always recognized as a most earnest Christian worker. 
‘Through the faithful attendance of Rev. Mr. Hooper, the 
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pastor, Joseph Diggs, Joseph Fraker, Fred M. Wilson, 
M. A. Snyder, Mary Dowden, Miss Virginia Vockrodt 
and a few others, a class-meeting is held each Sunday 
morning at 9.00 o'clock in the pastor’s study. It is a 
time of refreshing and a larger number would be bene- 
fited by attending. 


REVIVALS AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


From older members of the church I have received 
some information concerning special revival services and 
ingatherings. Francis H. Pierpont and Allison Fleming 
were converted at a camp-meeting near the Rhea Chapel. 
During John Clark’s pastorate here in 1842-3, Vernon 
Abbott, Jas. W. Nichols, Wm. E. Miller, and many 
others came into the church. When T. E. Lancaster was 
here in 1857-9, R. C. Dunnington, Thos. A. Fleming 
and nearly one hundred others were received into fellow- 
ship. In 1866 Dennis B. Dorsey conducted a revival 
service for several weeks and nearly all the young people 
of the community professed conversion. Among that 
number still surviving in this church are Miss Amanda 
Abbott, Miss Florence Arnett, Mrs. Laura Cole, Mrs. 
Lucy Fleming, Mrs. C. L. Smith, Mrs. Allie Haymond, 
Charles A. and Thos. C. Miller. Miss Mary Black. Mrs. 
Anna Hall Vockrodt and A. Hale Fleming came into the 
church under Rev. John Gregory in 1873, and are the 
enly survivors living here. 

In later revivals under Revs. Whitehead, Shafer, Mc- 
Cullom, Fletcher, and Lucas, many who now constitute 
the body of our substantial membership were received 
into the church, while probably nearly half the names 
now on the roll were placed there during Dr. Broom- 
field’s pastorate of nineteen years. 
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Here more recently our young people have been com- 
ing into the church from “‘Decision Day”’ in the Sunday 
school, which I think is an excellent plan, provided relig- 
ious instruction is continued; and some parents have 
asked that their children be admitted to church member- 
ship even in childhood, which custom is becoming quite 
frequent in several denominations. Is this not in obe- 
aience to the Master’s exhortation, ‘‘Suffer little children 
to come unto Me.”’ 


“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD” 


Among the many noble women who have been con- 
nected with this church, probably the name of Margaret 
Lott would stand first. In religious zeal and devoted 
service she was pre-eminent, always at prayer meeting 
and taking part, and at class-meetings her talks were most 
helpful and encouraging. Sometimes at revivals in re- 
joicing over the conversion of a triend or inspired by a 
song, her joy would express itself in shouts of Praise and 
thanksgiving, and occasionally she would go around 
shaking hands with everybody and urging all to become 
Christians. Mrs. Clara E. Barns, Mrs. Mary L. Dun- 
nington, Mrs. Elmus Hamilton, Mrs. Mary Nichols, and 
Miss Phebe E. Barns were noted for their kind minis- 
trations to the poor and helpless, in which service they 
were efficiently aided by Miss Carrie Shore, Miss Maria 
M. Chisler and many others. 


A MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


Many of the members of the church have become bet- 
ter acquainted with world problems, and have been made 
more familiar with social and religious conditions gen- 
erally by extensive travel, not only in our own country 
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but in foreign lands as well. More than a score have 
crossed the Atlantic and some have been in Pacific waters, 
while the western section of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico are quite familiar to many of the members. 
‘This experience has tended to give the church a broader 
and more sympathetic view of our relation to the moral 
and religious activities of the day and to emphasize the 
importance of missionary and educational agencies, both 
at home and abroad. Our interest in Japan is increased 
by having one of our own members there in the person 
of Rev. Leigh Layman, and in addition to the regular 
denominational support, frequent donations are made to 
missions and homes for children and the aged. 


i we IDEA CHURCH 


It cannot be said that this is a wealthy church, for but 
few of its members can be so classed, but a good number 
can be called well-to-do. A few possibly by inheritance, 
and others by good management and economy have accu- 
mulated a fair competence. But when it comes to liber- 
ality I think it may be claimed that this membership is 
very generous and that it gives loyal support to all relig- 
ious and benevolent enterprises. There is scarcely a call 
for aid to any worthy cause that does not have a ready 
response both in money and substance. It is estimated 
that the church budget is more than duplicated by con- 
tributions to various lines of benevolence. 


IN: THE -TEMPERANCE CAUSE 


It would be almost inexcusable neglect not to refer to 
the work of many women of this church in the temper- 
ance cause. From the very beginning of the agitation 
against the saloon and the liquor traffic generally, a large 
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number of our members have been active workers in this 
movement. [hey began under what was known as the 
Women’s Crusade more than fifty years ago. Securing 
the leadership of Mother Stewart, who began the crusade 
in Ohio, they held many meetings in Fairmont, and 
vrayed on the streets in front of the saloons, midst the 
jeers and taunts of drunken men, but most of these women 
lived to see all the saloons closed and some of the saloon 
keepers active church workers. Even before we had any 
law on the subject, they urged teaching in the schools the 
effect of intoxicants, and thus helped to make a genera- 
tion of sober citizens who made prohibition possible. 

Then when the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union took the lead in the work many of our people 
became prominent both in state and nation. Now since 
women have the right to vote they do not hesitate to 
express themselves very emphatically at the polls and 
elsewhere. The attitude of candidates relative to the 
Eighteenth Amendment is very carefully investigated, 
and men have been defeated by women voters on account 
of their uncertain views on this subject. 


CHOIRS AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The first choir I remember was led by James W. 
Nichols and among the members I recall were Mary 
Ellen Knotts, Roxana Hall, Mrs. Elmus Hamilton, Maria 
M. Chisler, Carrie Shore, Izri Hall, Rush Barns, John 
Chisler and Thomas A. Fleming. At that time the 
choir occupied the second and third rows of seats in the 
center front of the church. But when the cupola was 
built, in 1869, the center seats in the rear were raised 
and this was the location of the choir as long as the 
congregation worshipped on the hill. Later, when the 
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choir was reorganized and increased in membership, 
Edwin W. S. Moore became the leader and so continued 
until he located in Washington. After this Thomas A. 
Fleming, familiarly known as ‘‘Uncle Bert,’’ had charge 
of the music up to the time of his death. 


Of course it is natural to revive old memories and the 
music I recall of those days still rings in my ears, and 
in imagination I again hear those beautiful anthems in 
the old Diapason,—Fannie Chisler, in that fine solo 
“That.I may dwell in the house of the Lord;” “‘Bert’’ 
Fleming in “‘As the mountains are ‘round about 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is ’round about his people;”’ 
Ella Nichols in, ‘““When for me the silent oar parts the 
silent river;’’ and that magnificent chorus “‘Lift up the 
gates,’ which inspired one to seek the gates of the 
Eternal City. 


THE FIRST ORGAN AND ORGANIST 


The first musical instrument used in the church was 
the small organ now in the ladies’ rest room in the recent 
addition to the church. [See cut.] This organ was 
purchased by the Sunday school in 1868, but was taken 
upstairs to the auditorium and used by the church 
choir until the larger organ was purchased in 1882. 
Shortly after this the violin was introduced, much to 
the disturbance of a few members, but the objection was 
finally overcome. A cornet was also used for sometime, 
but given up because it was too loud for the room. ‘The 
present pipe organ was put in at the time the new church 
was erected in 1897, and it has therefore been in use 
almost thirty years. 





MRS. G. L. SMITH 
THE FIRST ORGANIST 





THE FIRST ORGAN—BOUGHT IN 1868 
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The first organist was Miss Jennie Fleming, now 
Mrs. C. L. Smith, who served several years. She was 
followed by Miss Paulina Hamilton, afterward Mrs. 
W. H. Pierpont, who likewise played for both the 
Sunday school and the church for some years. The 
next Sunday school organist was Miss Mollie Hayden, 
afterwards Mrs. Hugh F. Smith, who began to play 
as a little girl when she could scarcely reach the pedals. 
Meanwhile Miss Cappie Layman became organist for 
the choir, continuing with the pipe organ for some time. 
Miss Nannie Ingram, now Mrs. Fred C. Fleming, also 
served the church as organist for a while. Prof. M. C. 
Arthur was the church organist for a time also. C. H. 
Duncan was organist for several years, and indeed up 
to his last sickness. Miss Kathryn Beltzhoover also 
served as church organist for six or more years. All are 
acquainted with the splendid services of the present choir 
under the direction of Professor Louis Black, with Miss 
Frances Robey as organist. “The church has never had 
better music than is furnished by this choir, whose fine 
renderings are known and appreciated all along the 
Monongahela valley. 


“BIG SERMONS” 


When a boy I oftentimes heard people talk about 
“big sermons,” but of course I did not know what was 
meant, although I recall that one day I tried to count 
the words used by the preacher whose meaning I did not 
understand, thinking that such use was an indication 
of a “‘big preacher.’’ My father was a very good judge 
of good preaching and I often heard him speak of 
sermons which he enjoyed. Among them was that at 
the dedication of the church in 1852 by Dr. E. Yates 
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Reese, of Baltimore, also his sermon in 1860 on the life 
and character of Dennis B. Dorsey, Sr., (the writer 
recalls this last notable occasion, and ever since he has 
striven to honor the memory of this noble character). 
At the conference session here in 1869, Dr. John J. 
Murray delivered a touching discourse, which became 
known in the Pittsburgh Conference as the ‘Fairmont 
Sermon.’’ While president of this conference Dr. 
William Collier preached here a number of times, 
always to the delight and upbuilding of the congregation. 
Dr. Alexander Clark was always welcomed by a full 
church and inspired the people to better service. Dr. 
William Hunter of the M. E. Church gave a discourse on 
“Bread,’’ which those who heard it could never forget. 
Dr. George C. Sheppard preached a great sermon at the 
dedication of the Temple of 1897, during Dr. Fletcher’s 
pastorate. 

The Rev. Mr. Mullenix was pastor of an M. E. 
Church in Wheeling, but having friends here, he occas- 
ionally visited Fairmont, and one Sunday he preached a 
very tender sermon on the Heavenly Home, and at the 
close a number gathered around him to thank him for 
his cheering message. Mr. Vernon Abbot said, ‘‘I have 
heard of a good country today and I want to go there.’’ 
Others joined in expressions of gratitude and thanks, and 
soon many eyes were suffused with tears, and shouts 
of victory, amens and hallelujahs were heard all around. 
Almost all that company have now gone to the Heavenly 
home. 

In the course of the years this congregation has had 
the privilege of hearing many of the leading ministers of 
the denomination, which fact was emphasized in 
1924-25 when the church was without a pastor, and we 
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had a different preacher almost each Sunday for nearly 
six months. But after all, while the ministerial visitors 
on special occasions brought messages of cheer and 
encouragement, the sermons of the regular pastors were 
the most appropriate and helpful, because they dealt 
with the most important conditions at the time and 
emphasized personal work on part of the membership. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES AND O KHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


service of the different women’s organizations 
which have largely contributed to the social and 
religious activities of the membership. No fewer 
than seven such societies have had a part in this 
good work, namely, the Ladies’ Aid, the Social Ser- 
vice League, the King’s Daughters, the Alice May 
Shepherd Circle, the Young Ladies’ Guild and the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies. Each of these 
organizations has had a part in the various branches of 
church work and all have aided the pastor in a very 
definite manner. Besides helping in many benevolent 
enterprises and raising money for missions, these societies 
bave contributed largely to the social life of the church 
in managing dinners and luncheons which have brought 
the members together in a more intimate relationship. 
Next to the Sunday school these societies have had a 
very important place in our church work. ‘The names 
of the different officers will be found under another 
heading. 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
This was among the first churches in West Virginia 
to have an Endeavor Society, and after the work had 
spread somewhat within our borders, the state organiza- 
tion was effected here in this church. The Endeavor 
Society has been a very helpful factor in promoting 


FE: many years this church has had the efficient 
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religious work among our young people. We are greatly 
indebted to Miss Nellie Layman and Miss Daisy 
Dunnington, now Mrs. R. C. Jones, for their faithful 
service in this good work through many years. Recently 
Miss Layman reorganized the Junior society, and scores 
of boys and girls are now enjoying the instruction and 
training received at their weekly meetings. A number 
of these young people have taken the next step in the 
religious life and have become active members of the 
church. 


THE TEMPLE (GUID 


The Temple Guild, an organization of young ladies, 
was organized in October 1908 by Mrs. Ernest Sher- 
woad and Mrs. Frank Kelley. 


The object of the Guild is to create and maintain 
a spirit of Christian loyalty between the young people 
and the church. With this object in mind this group 
has rendered a valuable and unique service. The Guild 
has furnished and maintains what is known as the ‘‘Guild 
Room” at the parsonage and its activities at the Christ- 
mas season each year, in visiting the sick and ‘shut-ins’, 
to sing Christmas carols and leave flowers, has long been 
recognized as worthy of much commendation. Monthly 
meetings are held, usually at the homes of the members, 
where interesting and instructive programs are rendered. 


Four charter members still remain active in the work 
of the Guild: Miss Edith Hunsaker, Mrs. Edna Hamil- 
ton Donehew, Miss Lena Hunsaker and Mrs. Ernest 
Sherwood. Mrs. Sherwood still acts in the capacity of 
Jeader for this group and has rendered a splendid service 
through these years. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 


Under the leadership of Mr. Irvine- Dunnington, a 
troop of the Boy Scouts has been organized and the 
boys of the church and Sunday school are getting the 
training and discipline of this splendid movement. They 
are taught to be prompt in rendering assistance to those 
needing help, to respect age and to be obedient to law, 
as well as to caring for their own health and the general 
interests of community life. 


THE TEMPLE BROTHERHOOD 


This Brotherhood was organized in 1926, the object 
being to cultivate a closer fellowship among the men of 
the church. Two large classes in the Sunday school 
constitute the body of the present membership. Some 
very helpful social and religious functions have been held, 
and the annual banquet brought about two hundred men 
together. A financial feature, just about concluded, is the 
founding of a scholarship of two hundred and fifty dollars 
at the Westminster Theological Seminary. T. Alva 
Hall is president of the organization, O. P. Donehew, 
secretary; and J. O. Gillaspie, treasurer, with Rev. Mr. 
Hooper as leader. 


“THE HILLSIDE WOMEN.” 


In former years a very common plan for raising funds 
for various church purposes was by means of suppers and 
festivals or fairs. Special preparation was made for these 
occasions, such as furnishing a roast pig, a number of 
turkeys, a supply of oysters, then a luxury, and other 
unusual supplies for the well-ladened tables. As a means 
of social enjoyment such events were helpful, but so far 
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as any considerable financial return was concerned they 

were not very profitable. Usually a few did most of the 

work and those who furnished provisions were the most 
liberal patrons. 

As leaders in this social work there were a number of 
lady members who lived above Jackson Street and who 
became known as “‘the hillside women.’ These ladies 
were Mesdames Jane Ingham, Roana Walkate, Rachel 
Comerford, Ella Mayers, Linnie Hall and Louise Ham- 
ilton, and when any social function of the kind 
mentioned above was proposed, the question was asked 
“what do the hillside women say?’’ All were earnest 
Christian workers and they were not only interested in 
social affairs, but also in the spiritual welfare of the 
church. However, those social features of church work 
in former times served their day well, but they have been 
supplanted by a system of luncheons and dinners given 
from time to time by different church societies in further- 
ance of some project on hand, this plan being a means of 
supporting various forms of church activity. 

Since writing the above paragraph, there has been 
placed in my hands a list of the committees appointed 
to hold a supper and festival at the church in “ye olden 
tumes.’’ The year is not given, but I know it was either 
1868 or 1869. This list is interesting, as it contains 
the names of nearly one hundred of the prominent 
members at that time. 

The list is as follows: 

The several Committees appointed to arrange for the 
Supper at the M. P. Church, Nov. 18th and 19th. 
The parties are hereby notified of their appointment: 
Committee of Managers—Mrs. Clara Barns, Mts. 

Louisa Hamilton, Mrs. Margaret Lott, Mrs. O. Jackson. 
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to Bald Lable—t3Jabez _. Hall, J. W. Lott, Geo. 
Gould, Henry Compston. 

To Procure Dishes—Miss Drusilla Hamilton, Mrs. 
E. O. Lott, Mrs. Laura Bennett, Messrs, Bert Miller, Geo. 
Freeland. 

To Account for Dishes—Rev. J. E. Snowden. 


To Procure Tablecloths—Miss Emma Chisler, Miss 
Jennie Fleming, Miss Lucy Dunnington, Miss Allie 
Comerford. 

To Procure Knives, Forks and Spoons—Miss Sarah 
Morrow, Miss Mattie Gould, Miss Jane Fleming, Miss 
Anna M. Fleming. 

To Procure Oysters and Ice—R. C. Dunnington, Capt. 
Harry Pierpoint. i 

To Procure Butter, Eggs and Poultry—Barns Hamil- 
ton, Geo. Black, J. W. Lott. 

Committee on Solicittation—Country—Mrs. Comer- 
ford, Mrs. Ingman, Mrs. Hamilton.—Town—Miss Fan- 
nie Chisler, Miss Ella Nichols, Miss Malinda Fleming.— 
Palatine—Mrs. Ayers, Mrs. W. A. Walklate. 

To make Ice Cream—Miss Fannie Chisler, Miss Rosa 
Barns, A. H. Fleming, Thos. W. Fleming, W. S. Christy. 

Finance— (Tickets, c.)—-A. S. Cameron, R. C. 
Dunnington, Jno. S. Barns. 

Waiters at Oyster Table—Miss Dru. Hamilton, Miss 
Ella Nichols, Miss Amanda Hall, Miss Amanda Fleming, 
Miss Martha Fleming, Miss Fannie Chisler, Miss Flora 
Arnett, Miss Rosa Barns. 

Waiters at Ice Cream Table—Mrs. Abbie C. Lott, 
Mrs. Ollie Lott, Miss Mattie Gould, Miss Jennie Fleming, 
Miss Allie Comerford, Miss Laura Arnett, Miss Carrie 
Shore, Miss Phebe Barns. 
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Waiters at Supper Table—Thos W. Fleming, Barns 
Hamilton, Thos. M. Fleming, Thos. C. Miller, George 
K. Ballentine, R. B. Lott, Sanford E. Fleming, Mrs. 
James Perry, Mrs. Henry Compston, Mrs. B. D. Fleming, 
-Miss Bell Stone, Miss Helen Fleming, Miss Jennie 
Campbell, Mrs. Ayers. 


To Procure and have Coffee made—Mts. Nancy Black, 
Mrs. W. B. Fleming, and Mrs. Ruark. 


To Procure Stove—Allison Fleming, Elmus Hamilton, 
Jno. J. Moore, Frederick Chisler. 


Not only was each to perform the duty assigned, but 
also to pay fifty or seventy-five cents admission fee each 
night, and extra for oysters and ice cream. As may 
be surmised this effort involved quite an amount of labor, 
and the financial returns were not large, but the social 
features were not without considerable value, as it brought 
the members together in a pleasant relationship. 


Of this list of eighty odd names the following yet 
survive: Miss Martha Fleming, Miss Malinda Fleming, 
Mrs. Lucy Fleming, Mrs. Allie Haymond, Mrs. S. L. 
Watson, Mrs. C. L. Smith, Mrs. C. M. Shinn, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Laura Cole, Miss Florence Arnett, 
Thos W. Fleming, and Charles A. and Thos. C. Miller. 
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A CONTRAST 


On the evening of December 2nd, 1926, an elaborate 
turkey dinner was served in the social rooms of the 
church to more than three hundred persons. The ladies 
combined the dinner with a bazaar, and numerous articles 
for sale were attractively displayed in the corridors, all 
making a beautiful picture. The contrast between this 
occasion and that of fifty-seven years ago was indeed very 
great, so much so, that it was difficult to realize the 
change. The accommodations in the old basement on 
the hill were very meagre, and all the tableware and 
kitchen equipment were borrowed from the members. 
Now with five large rooms thrown together by folding 
doors, and a complete outfit of table-ware and a large and 
conveniently arranged kitchen, with modern equipment 
for water, gas and electricity, the task of serving such a 
large number became comparatively easy. Probably the 
greatest contrast is in the manner of lighting the rooms. 
{n former times lamps, and even candles, were used, now 
the wonderful transformation is made by pressing a 
button in the wall. Not the least part of these social 
gatherings is the opportunity of meeting old friends and 
acquaintances. The writer had the privilege at this time 
of meeting some persons whom he had not seen for years. 


In a former paragraph it is stated that twelve who were 
members of committees in 1869 were still living. On 
this occasion, December 2nd, six of this number were 
present. But the ‘Hillside women’’ and most of their 
associates have passed away, and their places are filled by 
a hundred or more middle-aged and younger ladies who 
are maintaining the traditions of former years as hostesses 
par excellence. 
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This church has had five parsonages. ‘The first on a 
good-sized lot was just opposite the entrance to Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. This belonged to the Middletown Cir- 
cuit, and I find in the minutes a resolution providing that 
if the circuit is divided this end of the circuit shall return 
to the different classes in the new circuit the amount they 
have paid on the parsonage. After a time this property 
was. sold and a house was purchased on Madison Street. 
It stood across the street from what is now the rear of 
the Catholic Church, and part of the old building is still 
in use. The next home for the preacher stood immediate- 
ly opposite the old brick church and was in use many 
years. I believe Brother Gregory was the last pastor to 
occupy it. The fourth parsonage owned by the church 
was the large brick building built adjoining the church 
on the hill. It was commenced in the fall of 1879, but 
was not ready for occupancy until the next spring, when 
the first story of five large rooms was completed. Rev. 
G. G. Westfall’s family was the first to occupy this home 
and two years later the second story was finished and 
used by successive pastors until sold with the church 
property when the Temple was built. 

The present parsonage, which is one of the best 
arranged and most comfortable houses in the city, was 
made possible by at least four very fine benefactions. 
First was the donation of the lot on which the house 
stands by a deed made by Mrs. Ben D. Fleming. This 
vras followed by three other handsome gifts; one of three 
thousand dollars from Mr. James F. Barns, one of two 
thousand dollars from his sister Phebe E. Barns, and one 
ef one thousand dollars from Mr. George E. Amos. Then 
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followed a number of liberal subscriptions from the 
different members of the church, and under the manage- 
ment of the building committee and the special 
supervision of the pastor, Dr. J. C. Broomfield, the 
building went on to completion. This beautiful home 
is located on Fourth Street just at the end of the bridge 
and has a fine outlook on that part of the town, and 
especially over the picturesque ravine, known as Coal 
Run. Some have claimed that this is the finest home for 
a minister in the Methodist Protestant denomination. 
Possibly the new home of the president of Westminster 
Theological Seminary is more expensive, but not more 
convenient or attractive. Doctor and Mrs. Broomfield, 
under whose management the building was planned and 
erected, enjoyed its splendid accomodations many years, 
and the church is indebted to them for their leadership 
in its construction. 




















THE MINISTER’S HOME 
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“THE- OLD CHURCHION: ibe RIIEE: 

Why the old church? It had been in use only forty- 
five years and was still a substantial building when 
vacated in 1897. Why on the hill? It is true there was 
a little grade to reach it from Madison Street, but the 
tioor of the old Presbyterian Church, that stood just back 
of the National Bank Building, was as high above 
Jefferson Street as the eighth floor of the bank building, 
a very conspicuous object in the center of the old part of 
the town. So I suppose the term “Old church on the 
bill,” is a kind of evolution of sentiment, linked with a 
little geography and necessary locomotion. And there 
are those who would add another adjective to the term 
and have it read ‘“‘The dear old church on the hill,’ for 
here they first heard wonderful singing and met so many 
boys and girls; here, too, they had their first lesson in 
geography— “The top of the map is always north, the 
tight hand east, the left hand west.’’ But part of this 
lesson had to be unlearned since modern topographers do 
not always follow this old custom. It was here also that 
we watched the superintendent, Gov. Pierpont, when 
he left his home nearby to see whether he had a bundle of 
papers under his arm. Once a month we received a copy 
of “The Child’s Paper,’’ which was published by the 
American Tract Society, and it was this little paper 
‘which we anxiously watched for, and a few copies are 
still preserved as a pleasant reminder of years gone by. 

Then the boys and girls, Frank Nichols, Tom. 
Fleming, ‘Tom Marshall,” ‘‘Link’’ Fleming, Barns 
Hamilton, Lee Chisler, Fannie and Emma Chisler, Laura 
and Ollie Barns, Drusilla Hamilton, Zana Sanders, Ella 
Nichols and many others,—all these and many more are 
recalled in memory. Then our teachers, John Chisler, 
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Sr., brother of Frederick Chisler; George Hupp Eyster, 
who still survives; Jas. W. Nichols, J. W. Dunnington, 
Jas. E. Snowden and others, whose admonitions are not 
forgotten even midst the accumulating years. Nor can 
we forget Dr. Dorsey’s fine discourses and his guidance 
and encouragement to the young converts. There, too, 
we were greeted as sons and daughters of the Kingdom and 
the act was sealed by the ablution of water, as a symbol. 
Here we first knelt at the communion table in obedience 
to the request ‘‘this do in remembrance of Me.’’ In later 
years some came here as the organ pealed forth the strains 
of the wedding march, plighting their faith; ‘“‘Each for 
the other, both for God;’’ and here were spoken the last 
sad words of loving remembrance as we looked on the 
face of the departed. Here, too, we heard the old choir 
“Sing as unto the Lord’ in those old anthems. ‘The 
Lord is my Light and my Salvation,” “Lift Up the 
Gates,’’ ‘‘I will sing of my Redeemer,’’ and others that 
still linger in memory. Shall we ever forget these old 
associations? ‘‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning, and let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth.” 

Some of us would sing with William Hunter in the 
hymn he composed on this circuit almost a hundred years 


ago: 

“There is a spot to me more dear than native vale or 
mountain; 

A spot for which affection’s tear springs grateful from its 
fountain: 

‘Tis not where kindred souls abound, tho’ that on earth 
is heaven; 


But where I[ first my Saviour found, and felt my sins 
forgiven.” 

















CAPT. T. A. FLEMING 


CHAPTER? FEN 


DURING THE CIVIL WAR AND IN PUBLIC LIFE 
qe. church was well represented in the Civil War. 


scores of its members having volunteered in 
the Union army. Rufus E. Fleming rose to 
the rank of colonel of a cavalry regiment, and was 
brevetted brigadier general. John Fisher, F. H. 
Pierpont, Jr., and Thomas A. Fleming were com- 
missioned captains and J. T. Bengough, Joseph N. 
Prerponte. J, F Giener, J, Wy and RP C. Dunnington 
served as lieutenants. [Three of the pastors also served 
in the army for a time. J. L. Simpson and Ebeneezer 
Mathers as chaplain and Dennis B. Dorsey, Jr., as a sur- 
geon, while many were sergeants and others filled various 
minor positions. During the war a block house stood 
at the confluence of the two rivers just above the railroad 
bridge and a detachment of soldiers was stationed there 
to guard the bridge. Frequently a squad or a platoon 
would march to the church under command of an officer, 
giving the audience room a decidedly military appearance. 
The soldiers always enjoyed the singing of the old choir. 
Early in the war our Sunday school was made sad by 
the death of some of its members who were in the army. 
Alfred Stewart belonged to an Illinois regiment and died 
of typhoid in New Orleans. Jos. N. Pierpont, Marshall 
Fleming and Marshall T. Yates died here at home, and 
the Sunday school records contain the resolutions of re- 
spect adopted on the occasion of each death. A number of 
our church members in the army were severely wounded, 
but so far as I recall only one was killed in battle, Lieu- 
tenant J. IT. Bengough, above mentioned. 
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In the battle of Fairmont, which was more than a mere 
skirmish, and which took place April 29, 1863, Mr. 
John S. Barns, several times mentioned in these sketches, 
was severely wounded, the ball grazing the temple bone. 
He, with many local citizens, joined the soldiers who were 
defending the railroad bridge, but the entire body was 
compelled to surrender to an overwhelming force, after 
a stout resistance. One New York soldier was killed and 
several were wounded, as were anumber of the Confeder- 
ates also. The original iron bridge across the Mononga- 
hela was completely destroyed, and for some weeks pas- 
sengers and traffic were transferred on a pontoon bridge, 
built by the Government. 


Ne U BETTE RIFE 


This church has not been without representation in 
the civic and political life of the State and Nation, as 
Guite a number of its members have held official positions, 
both elective and appointive. Many years ago Zedekiah 
Kidwell served two terms in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, where he had a prominent part in 
legislative affairs. Francis H. Pierpont was for many years 
a leader in the Whig Party, and was recognized as one of 
the best public speakers in Virginia, and later as Governor 
he proved himself a master builder (see personal 
sketch). John S. Barns served in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture at Richmond, and later-in that of West Virginia, at 
Wheeling. Ellery R. Hall was clerk of the State Senate 
for several terms up to the time of his death, and was 
succeeded by E. W. S. Moore, also a member of this 
church. More recently Harry Shaw filled a similar posi- 
tion to the satisfaction of all the members of the House 
of Delegates. Allison Fleming was County Treasurer for 
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some years and not a cent went astray. Thomas W. Flem- 
ing, Owen S. McKinney and Lamar C. Powell were mem- 
bers of the Legislature for one or more terms. ‘Thomas 
C. Miller served eight years.as State Superintendent of 
Schools, Charles W. Swisher was Secretary of State one 
term, and W. W..Conaway was one of the best Mayors 
Fairmont ever had; and when we come to local and com- 
munity life, this church was seldom without representa- 
tion in county and city affairs, several persons having 
served in different official capacities. And so far as it is 
known none of these officials were ever accused of any 
irregularity, which speaks well for both the church and 
the individuals. 


THE OLD HORSE MILL AND THE EARLY 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Frequent reference has been made to the old horse mill 
at Barnsville, as it was first called. This building stood at 
the north end of the bridge which crosses Buffalo Creek 
at that point, and contrary to the generally supposed use 
of this mill, it was not for grinding tanbark, but for 
grinding corn and feed. In summer during a dry season 
the water in the creek was not sufficient to run the grist 
mill and horse power was resorted to in this emergency. 
[t was in this old mill where the families of the neighbor- 
hood afterwards gathered on Sunday to study the Word 
of God and where children were taught to read it. It 
was not anything like a modern Sunday school, but in 
a true sense a Bible school. 

Previous to this Asa Hall, Thomas Barns and John 
S. Barns, Sr., had given religious instruction at their 
homes, each teaching in turn, such work having com- 
menced before 1800. Asa result of this instruction, two 
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church organizations were afterwards formed: first the 
Presbyterian Church of Fairmont and later the Methodist 
Protestant Church. It seems that the school was con- 
tinued at the horse mill until 1830, when it was moved 
to the new Presbyterian Church at Middletown, now 
Fairmont. ‘The attendance increased until as many as 
125 were enrolled and a number of teachers were engaged 
in the work. Up to 1835 this was what we now call a 
union school, but the Methodist Protestant denomina- 
tion, having also built a church in Middletown, a separate 
school was organized by that denomination in 1835. 
Both these schools have been recognized as pioneer schools 
in the Monongahela valley, and their influence has reached 
far and wide. The Presbyterian School can rightly claim 
to be one of the oldest, if not the oldest, west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and both church and school have been a center 
of religious interest for almost a century and a half. The 
Methodist Protestant Sunday school has trained many 
church workers, and for a time, between 1875 and 1885, 
it was the largest school in the State outside of Wheeling. 
It has sent out into the religious field quite a number of 
successful leaders. 


NOW WELL PROVIDED FOR 


Our Sunday school now has excellent accomodations 
and is better prepared than ever before to carry on the 
work of religious training. Besides a good-sized chapel 
with large rooms opening into it by means of folding 
doors, there are twenty separate class rooms for the dif- 
ferent grades. The primary department is exceptionally 
well provided for in convenient rooms with modern 
equipment. ‘These pleasing material conditions, however, 
cf themselves, do not make a successful Sunday school, 
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although they contribute to that end. What is most 
needed is a class of earnest, devout and well informed 
teachers, who will not only give instruction, but inspire 
the young people with a desire for a religious life. “This 
is the true function of the Sunday school and all who are 
thus engaged should realize the very great importance of 
the work and their responsibility to it. 

The following is believed to be a correct list of those 
who have served -as Superintendent of this Sunday 
school: 

Thomas Barns, Francis H. Pierpont, Allison Flem- 
ing, James W. Nichols, John S. Barns, James E. Snow- 
den, Thos. C. Miller, Conrad A. Sipe, Ulysses S. Flem- 
ing, Wm. E. Miller, J. W. Dunnington, Frank P. Kelley, 
Harvey Manley, Kate Ebert, W. W. Conaway, J. R. Sher- 
idan, J. A. Swiger and Clay Amos. 

Of the above named Superintendents, Thomas Barns 
served about ten years, F. H. Pierpont, eighteen years, 
Allison Fleming, ten years and Thos. C. Miller, eighteen 
years. The others served from one to five years, with 
some broken terms on account of sickness or absence from 
the town. The church is indebted to Rev. Jas. E. Snow- 
den for raising the standard of Sunday school instruction 
and putting life into the work. He made the music prom- 
inent and held a concert of sacred song each month. About 
this time, too, the Uniform Lesson System was intro- 
duced, and with a definite course of study outlined, the 
work became much more interesting and helpful. 


O@HER SUSESS OF FE CHURCH 


Fifty years ago there were no large halls in Fairmont 
and churches were fequently used for other than 
distinctly religious purposes, but I think no politi- 
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cal meetings were held in them. The Masonic Grand 
Lodge of West Virginia was organized in the Methodist 
Protestant church here, also the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. In 1872 the State Teachers’ Association 
held its sessions here, the church being crowded to over- 
flowing, there being nearly four hundred in attendance. 
The celebrated debate between Benjamin Franklin of Cin- 
cinnati, and Prof. J. B. Solomon of the West Virginia 
University, on the question, ‘‘Is baptism essential to Sal- 
vation?’’ was held here. For four days the church was 
packed to the doors with an interested audience, each 
speaker having a strong body of adherents. 

The great Murphy meetings of forty years ago con- 
tinued for weeks in the church and hundreds signed the 
pledge, the influence of which led to the closing of the 
saloons in the town. At these meetings the singing was 
i prominent feature and some were led into the Kingdom 
‘ through this instrumentality. The Gospel Songs contain- 
ing new and appropriate music had just been issued and 
those thrilling choruses, ‘Throw out the Life Line.” ‘‘For 
you I am Praying.”’ and ‘‘The Ninety and Nine,”’ still 
linger in memory’s ear. 

PREACHER’S “STOPPING PLACES” 

In the early days the circuit rider, especially if unmar- 
ried, oftentimes did not have a permanent home, but 
found an abiding place among his flock as he made his 
round. As already noted the home of Thomas Barns 
was such a stopping place, and after his death such accom- 
modations were afforded by his son, John S. Barns. 
He relates the following incident: George Brown, as Pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Conference, had made an extended 
trip into the interior of the State, and reached Fairmont 
one evening about supper-time, and, of course, put up at 
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Mr. Barns’. When seated at the table, Mr. Barns said, 
“Brother Brown, we have here beef and ham, also a fine 
roasted ‘possum.’’ Mr. Brown laughed and said, ‘‘I'll take 
‘possum. Now when I go home, I can tell them I have 
eaten beef, pork, bear, mutton, venison, coon, wild tur- 
key, rabbit and ’possum.’’ Dr. Brown was not the last 
to appreciate the delicacy of a fat ‘possum nicely roasted. 

In later years the house of Mr. Elmus Hamilton became 
the “‘preacher’s hotel,’’ as it was frequently called, and 
many a weary traveler found rest, comfort and a welcome 
in this hospitable home. It was a very desirable place 
for the man on horse-back, for the horse would be well- 
cared for too. Not only was the Hamilton home a stop- 
ping place for the early preachers, but it was the perma- 
nent home later for several of the pastors, namely, Rev. 
J. E. Snowden, D. I. K. Rine, Conrad A. Sipe and others. 


THE CAMP MEETING 


The young people of today can scarcely picture in their 
minds a camp meeting of the old times. It was usually 
held in the edge of a wooded area with good water nearby. 
A preacher's stand was erected and rude seats provided. 
Then around this improvised preaching place on three 
sides there were built cottages of different sizes and shapes, 
some of which would afford sleeping places for a dozen or 
more persons. [he kitchens were in the rear of the cot- 
tages, as also were the dining tables which were large 
enough to accommodate the family and many visitors. 
Sufficient bedding was brought to the cottages, but not 
much furniture was needed, as outdoor life was the rule. 
Here as many as three or four hundred would assemble 
for ten days or more. And on special days when the 
weather was good there would be many visitors to the 
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camp. For these meetings a ‘‘big’’ preacher was secured 
and frequent prayer and class meetings were held, and 
generally a religious atmosphere prevailed. Many of the 
best citizens of the valley were converted at these camp 
meetings. 

I have been told of a great day at one of these outdoor 
meetings when Asa Shinn preached three sermons in one 
day from John 3:16. His reputation had brought a 
great crowd to the camp, and at the morning services 
there was good attention, but no special manifestation of 
anything unusual. In the afternoon a still larger company 
assembled and there were some amens and hallalujahs 
from the congregation. Evening came and a strange 
quiet prevailed in the camp. After the singing of some 
good old hymns, Asa Shinn again announced his text, 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” He then dwelt upon the love 
of parents for their children, and contrasted that with 
God’s love for his only son. And so, very tenderly he 
went on for over an hour, when the entire audience 
seemed melted in tears. When an invitation was given 
to seekers, the improvised altar was soon crowded, and 
all over the camp men and women were on their knees 
seeking salvation. That day was a great event in the 
lives of many. 

The old camp ground near Shinnston was a noted 
religious center, and meetings were held there up to 
probably twenty-five years ago. 


EBSCO K CH se BE: 


The old bell now silent in the belfrey above was pur- 
chased in 1868, from A. Fulton and Sons, Pittsburgh, 
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and placed in the tower when it was completed in 1869. 
Elijah Morgan, a very competent workman, erected the 
cupola, which was topped out with an arm and hand, 
the forefinger pointing upward. After some years it 
was found that the weight of the bell, which was about 
eight hundred (800) pounds, was injuring the walls 
and endangering the building. This was very notice- 
able when the bell was being rung, so it was decided to 
take it down, which was done and the entire cupola 
removed. For some years the bell stood in a small shed, 
built by the side of the church, where it was rung by 
band. Peter Fagans, who was the sexton for many years, 
seemed pleased to ring the bell, and sometimes continued 
the ringing for as much as five minutes. I sometimes 
wondered if Peter did not think there was some connec- 
tion between the bell and the violin he had buried after 
he joined the church. Peter had brought with him from 
Virginia a fine old violin and some unwise person told 
him after he was converted, that he could not play the 
instrument and remain a Christian; so he took the violin 
to the woods and buried it, and when he heard the bridge 
break, with weight of earth on it, he said he thought his 
heart would break. The poem by Edward M. Mayers 
given below, was doubtless inspired by his boyhood 
memory of Peter and the old bell. 


When the Temple was built the bell was placed in 
the cupola, where it was rung for some years, but a 
piece of timber got out of place and caused a crack, 
since which time its sweet tones have not been heard. 
Suggestions have been made that the bell might be welded 
by the acetylene process, but experts think this is not 
possible, and advise recasting. We wonder if its tones 
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would again be as sweet as they rang out from “The old 
Church on the Hill,’ for more than forty years? 


WHEN PETER RINGS THE BELL 
How dear to my heart are the old church days, 
The days I love so well, 
When people knew not of the money craze, 
And Peter rang the bell. 


’Tis Sunday morn, come along with me, 
In fondest memory dwell, 

We're going up on the hill to “The old M. P.” 
Hear Peter ring the bell. 


Let’s step down stairs for the Sunday school, 
Tom Miller explains so well; 

Gov’nor Pierpont talks on the Golden Rule, 
While Peter rings the bell. 


Miss Carrie’s ‘‘sunbeams’’ are all up stairs, 
The story she loves to tell, 

I always thought the angels heard her prayers. 
While Peter rings the bell. 


Sunday school’s out, upstairs we'll go, 
Brother Shafer I thought would yell; 
I love to listen to Bert's solo, 
After Peter rang the bell. 


I’d love to hear on Judgement day, 
Above the gospel’s chorus swell, 

As our spirits waft from out the clay, 
Peter ring the grand old bell! 





DR. J. C. BROOMFIELD 
PASTOR FOR NINETEEN YEARS 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
IN THE WORLD WAR 


T was a noble army of young men who were called 
| into the service of the Nation in this, the greatest 
war of all ages, and those who went from our home 
circles here are entitled to as much credit and honor as 
those from any other part of the United Stats. Some 
went to France and got to the battle front, others 
remained in this country awaiting the call to go; but any 
man who faithfully performed his duty, whether in 
camp or court, on land or sea, is entitled to the honor 
and respect of his fellowmen. These men will be proud 
to tell their children and grand-children that they had a 
part in this great struggle for human liberty; for if Ger- 
many had not been defeated there is no telling what might 
have been our condition in this country under the domi- 
nation of German rulers, with a steel-clad war machine 
built to conquer the world. 

Even as this church was loyal to the Government dur- 
ing the Civil War, and during the Spanish American 
War, even so during the great World War, a fine propor- 
tion of her eligible sons put on the uniform, in the army 
and navy, and her whole membership entered with heart 
and soul into the multiplicity of activities necessary to 
win the war. The pulpit was always at the disposal of 
the representatives of the Red Cross, The Y. M. C. A,, 
the United War Work Campaign, the many Liberty 
Loan Drives, the Three Minute Men, and all other agen- 
cies approved by the Government. 
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Neither was a partiotic spirit lacking among the 
women of the church during the war. While their sons 
and brothers were on the ‘‘long, long trail,’”’ or in camp 
or battle line, these women were at work here at home, 
sometimes for the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A., and 
again knitting socks and sweaters or fitting our kits, 
which brought joy and comfort to many a homesick 
soldier. Nor did they stop here, but by economy in the 
kitchen and the household, the monthly savings were 
joaned to the Government to assist in carrying on the 
‘war; and thus in a thousand ways this spirit of patriot- 
ism manifested itself here in this church as it did all over 
the country. 

Nor were the older men of the church idle. Many 
of them enlisted in the Speaker’s Bureau as Three Minute 
Men, and no man in the community did more to help 
the government in the sale of Liberty Bonds than did 
Harry Shaw. His eloquence in front of the Court House, 
and in school houses and churches all over Marion 
County, so thrilled the thousands that listened to him, 
as to make it easy for him to help community after 
community “‘over over the top”’ in its sale of bonds, 


DR bROOMPIEMD: INGT HEY. > IM. Ce A: 


Shortly after the United States entered the war, the 
church granted Dr. Broomfield leave of absence for work 
in the Y. M. C. A., and he was assigned to Camp Sheri- 
dan, Ala., where he labored very faithfully for three 
months. Returning home at the expiration of his leave of 
absence, he was besieged almost immediately with peti- 
tions and messages urging his return to the same field to 
assist in raising funds, selling bonds, etc. This call came 
from the Y. M. C. A. leaders, the army chaplains and 
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ministers of all denominations. Again, the congregation 
granted leave of absence, and he went at once to the same 
field, but was soon made assistant campaign director for 
the entire state and transferred to Birmingham, from 
which center he continued to work until the close of the 
war. So appreciative were the people in one section of 
Alabama, where Dr. Broomfield labored, that they pre- 
sented to him a solid silver loving cup. He says, ‘‘This 
is the only instance to my knowledge where a man was 
so honored by the people from whom he had taken thou- 
sands of dollars.”’ 


A HIGH HONOR TO DR. CLINTON 


Dr. J. B. Clinton had an unusual and highly meritor- 
ious experience during the war. He went to Great Brit- 
ain with the first doctors sent over soon after we entered 
the war, and was assigned as medical officer to Cambridge 
University’s own batallion, with which he served 
throughout the war in Flanders and the Somme valley. 
So highly appreciated were his services, that the British 
Government decorated him with the military cross and 
the bar to the military cross. These decorations were pre- 
sented to him in Buckingham Palace in the presence of 
a distinguished assembly, and King George, as he pinned 
the decorations on him said: ‘‘Doctor Clinton, in behalf 
of the British Government I desire to thank you for the 
distinguished services you have rendered, and it gives 
me great pleasure to present you with these decorations.”’ 


Earl H. Smith was commissioned as a Major in the 
Paymaster’s Department and he handled over a million 
dollars in a few days at one time in paying off the sol- 
diers and not a penny went astray. 
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Lindsay Frame was in the Navy and had many inter- 
esting and exciting experiences in crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean eighteen times, but he prefers to cross when it is 
not necessary to be on the lookout for German U. Boats. 
as it it was in 1917-18. 


Doubtless many interesting incidents could be gotten 
irom these young men who were in the service, had we 
the opportunity to confer with them. But above all it 
was a patriotic service and it is remembered with grati- 
tude by all the people. 


Three familes were made very sad by the death of a 
member in each while serving inthe army. Arlington 
H. Fleming, son of A. Howard Fleming, entered the ser- 
vice with high hopes, but going to the hospital here, 
while on leave of absence, for what was supposed to be 
only a minor operation on the tonsils, his untimely death 
occurred shortly after the operation. A large concourse 
at his funeral testified to his high standing in the com- 
munity. 

Another death that brought a shock not only to his 
family, but to the citizens generally, was that of Gilbert 
Arnett, son of Luke C. Arnett, city clerk. He had charge 
of an aviation school at Norfolk, Virginia, and was car- 
ried away by influenza, that dread disease, that took such 
toll during the winter of 1918-19. These home funerals 
cf soldiers were attended by large number of sympathiz- 
ing friends and neighbors. 

Herschel Hamilton, son of Charles H. Hamilton, served 
at the front in France, but was killed ina railroad accident 
only a few days before the Armistice. Troop trains were 
transporting soldiers to another point in the line when 
a collision occurred, which resulted in the death of over 
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one hundred men. ‘Two years after his remains were 
brought back to the United States. These three young 
men are buried in Woodlawn cemetery. 


HONOR ROLL 


A list of those who served in the World War who 
were members of the M. P. Church or Sunday school, or 
trom families affiliated with church. 


Clay Amos, Jack Abbott, Dorsey Abbott, L. C. 
Arnett, Jr., *Gilbert Arnett, William Brandt, Dr. J. C. 
Broomfield, E. B. Carskaden, L. V. Carpenter, Carl Car- 
ter, Dr. J. B. Clinton, John O. Coffey, Leslie Cook, 
Lawrence Cunningham, Roy Cunningham, Irvine Dun- 
nington, Ernest Deitrick, Fred Deitrick, *Arlington 
Fleming, Paul Fleming, Dr. Carter Fleming, Cleo Fitz- 
hugh, Earl Fox, Lindsey Frame, Earle Goode, *Herschel 
Hamilton, Ralph Hamilton, Harry Hamilton, Herbert 
Hamilton, Lucian Holman, Vaughn Jolliffe, Earl Knight, 
Archie Meredith, Paul Mitchell, George Myers, Dr. C. 
H. Neill, George Patterson, E. R. Prim, John Reed, Har- 
vey, Reed, Frank Reese, Harold Ridgely, Okey V. Swish- 
er, Victor Shaw, Earl H. Smith, Dr. Ray Sturm, Lysle 
Watson, Arthur Weatherwax, Fielding E. Yost. 





*Died in the Service, 





THE AUTHOR 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


OUR? CHURCH: POLITY: 


have convenient at hand a brief outline of what 
the Methodist Protestant Church stands for today, 
I have taken the liberty to quote from some of our lead- 
ers, who have condensed their statements into brief com- 
pass. 
Dr. Thos. H. Lewis, President of eh General Confer- 
ence, says under the heading: eS 


te: that some of our members may desire to 


“FORM OF ‘covetanty” ee! 

“The form of government of the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church is representative. It provides for the presence 
and vote of delegates elected by the membership in all 
legislative bodies. All officers of the church are elected 
by the membership and their duties and term of office 
are defined. There is no hierarchy, only one order of 
ministers being recognized, and the relation of pastors 
to churches is one of spiritual oversight and leadership. 


gL HE CONSTITUTION” 


“Law in the Methodist Protestant iChurch is ex- 
pressed in two forms. There is fitst’'a written constitu- 
tion, originally framed by a convention elected by the 
membership, which describes and controls every part of 
the organization; guards the rights and defines the duties 
of ministers, members and officers, and is the supreme law 
of the whole church. No regulation can be made which 
is inconsistent with the constitution, nor can the consti- 
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tution be changed except with the consent of three- 
fourths of the annual conferences.”’ ; 

In his recent book, ‘“Democratic Methodism in Amer- 
ica,’ Dr. Lyman E. Davis, former president of the Gen- 
eral Conference, and now editor of the Methodist Re- 
corder, has these striking paragraphs. 

“The government of the Methodist Protestant Church 
rests upon a four-cornered foundation of inalienable 
Christian rights: The right of appeal from the subordi- 
nate and transitory agents of authority to the representa- 
tive sources of authority; the right of every American 
assembly, whether civil or ecclesiastical, to choose its own 
leaders; the co-equal rights of the ministry and the laity 
in every legislative body of the church; the right of every 
man, within the bounds of faith and loyalty, to think 
for himself, and to exercise that liberty of speech which 
is altogether essential to self-government, whether in 
church or state; and, as a corollary to these hallowed 
principles, the sovereign right of a denomination to safe- 
guard its fundamental principles from treason within as 
well as from assault without. 

“In connection with this American bill of rights, it is 
important to realize that the principles involved therein 
constitute a present-day issue, pressing for recognition at 
every door. ‘The rights comprehended in this creed of 
religious liberty are still in jeopardy, in church and state 
alike, and are in need of ardent and sincere defenders in 
every arena.” 

Thomas H. Colhouer in his “‘Non-Episcopal Metho- 
dism”’ says, ““The General Conference which is the Con- 
gress of the church, is not composed of ministers alone, 
but of an equal number of representatives from the min- 
istry and the laity, and who derive their authority to 
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legislate ‘from the consent of the governed.’ Hence all 
the laws of the Methodist Protestant Church are made 
con-jointly by the ministry and laity who are conse- 
quently under equal obligation to bey them.” 


Dr. D. S. Stephens, graduate of Oxford, England, col- 
lege and university president, editor, historian and schol- 
arly divine, some years ago discussed in a pamphlet of 
nearly one hundred pages, the subject ‘“‘Wesley and the 
Episcopacy.”’ In closing what seemed to be an unanswer- 
able argument, he said, ‘“We do not dispute the right and 
privilege of American Methodists to establish any kind 
of an ecclesiastical organization they may choose. The 
simple purpose of these articles has been to show that it 
is historically false to attribute episcopacy in American 
Methodism to Wesley, and that the American preachers 
were misled in the interest of ambition and vanity when 
they were induced to give their credence to this tradition.” 

“That the great Methodist Episcopal Church may put 
itself right with history, in accordance with Dr. Wm. F. 
Warren's suggestion, is a wish in which we think all 
candid minds will concur.’’ Dr. Warren, was at that 
time President of Boston University, one of the leading 
educational institutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The Rev. R. L. Shipley, D. D., of the Maryland 
Conference, has recently contributed to the Metho- 
dist Protestant a series of valuable articles relating to our 
denomination, from which I quote as follows: 

“The Apostles’ Creed has a place in our ritual. By 
it we make our confession. There is probably no man 
in our ministry who does not sincerely and gladly sub- 
scribe to all of its statements. Preaching on this Creed 
has been found profitable. 
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“ “The Articles of Religion’ printed in the constitu- 
tion are taken from the Augsburg Confession. ‘This 
famous symbol was the first statement of religion made 
by a Protestant assembly and is widely used by many 
churches. Its adoption by John Wesley for the Metho- 
dist Societies meant that he followed the Arminian sys- 
tem of theology rather than the Calvanistic school, which 
had its expression in the Westminster Confession. Lib- 
erty of opinion was practiced in the adoption of this con- 
fession, for we do not follow exactly the original state- 
ment, nor the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, nor even the twenty-five articles of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

“The faith of Methodist Protestants is based on the 
sure foundation of the Word of God, but each may build 
his own superstructure of beliefs and opinions as God 
gives him to see the truth. We are loyal to the Bible, 
but we love the Protestant principles of liberty in the 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures.”’ 


HE GENERAL, CONFERENCE 


This conference is composed of delegates from the 
annual conferences, an equal number of ministers and 
laymen. Representation depends upon the church mem- 
bership in the various conferences, and sessions are held 
every four years. Officers are chosen by ballot and serve 
during the term. This is the legislative body of the 
church and it prescribes boundaries for the annual con- 
ferences, adopts rules of government, elects editors of the 
church periodicals, chooses members of various boards, 
and in general, controls and guides the interests of the 
denomination. 
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The following named persons, members of this church, 
have served in the General Conference: Zedekiah Kidwell, 
Francis H. Pierpont, Wm. Vandervort, Wm. E. Miller, 
John S. Barns, U. S. Fleming, Thomas C. Miller, and 
Harry Shaw. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


The Annual Conference embraces all the churches in 
given district, in several instances numbering over one 
hundred. Its membership is also made up of an equal 
number of ministers and laymen, one each from every 
station or circuit. Sessions are held annually as the term 
implies. A stationing committee is chosen which makes 
changes in appointments and assigns the ministers to 
these prospective pastorates. Reports of various kinds 
are made and the interests of the denomination generally 
are considered an acted upon. 


A DENOMINATIONAL INQUIRY 


If, as has been claimed, the Methodist Protestant 
Church had such a strong foothold in this valley at an 
early period, the question naturally arises, why did not 
the church maintain itself in larger measure? I think 
the answer to the question can be given in a simple 
word—slavery. The conflict which divided the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in 1845, continued with us as a 
festering sore, which gradually sapped away our vitality 
and left us in a weakend condition. While there were 
but few slaves in this part of Virginia, yet bordering 
Pennsylvania, a free state, it was inevitable that contro- 
versy should arise and of course it entered the church. 
While all denominations suffered losses, ours was proba- 
bly the greatest because of a divided sentiment in the 
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membership. Thus was our cause weakened, especially 
in this upper valley, many of our members after the 
Civil War going to the M. E. Church, South. But our 
recovery has been remarkable, as witness the fine-churches 
and congregations in various centers, especially at Mor- 
gantown, Clarksburg, Weston, Buckhannon and other 
places. Since the Reunion of 1877, there is but one 
sentiment in the church, that of harmony and progress. 


A CRITICISM 


Probably a just criticism on the Methodist Protestant 
Church is that for lack of centralized official authority it 
has failed to sustain itself in the full measure of its oppor- 
tunity in many places, and thereby the church has lost not 
only in local prestige, but largely in denominational ex- 
pansion. However, there has been a great awakening on 
this subject and both home and foreign missionary oper- 
ations are being more liberally supported and new terri- 
tory is being occupied. The tendency today is to give 
the President of the General Conference, and the executive 
officers generally, more authority to act in emergencies, 
and particularly in conference interims. For many years 
some of our conferences had no traveling president, bur 
now nearly all of them choose their most agressive and 
competent leaders to direct the way into larger fields of 
usefulness in the Master’s service. Again, some years ago 
the congregational idea became quite dominant in some of 
the conferences, and individual church interests claimed 
more attention than the general interests of the denomina- 
tion. In this respect also there is a changed attitude, and 
church members are beginning to realize more fully that 
any church to be successful must have the missionary 
spirit. 








DR. HARLAN L. FEEMAN 
PRESIDENT ADRIAN COLLEGE 
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REUNION WITH THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


At various times since the separation from the old 
church there have been informal discussions regarding 
reunion with the Methodist Episcopal Church, but no 
definite plan has ever been presented to either denomi- 
nation. Fraternal greetings have been exchanged 
frequently and expressions of sympathy and of the 
kindest feelings have been manifested on many occasions. 
Just before his death, George Brown was a fraternal 
messenger to a Methodist Episcopal Conference, and in 
the course of his address he said, ‘If you will make full 
provision for lay representation, we will accept the 
Bishop,’’ and I believe that is the sentiment in the 
Methodist Protestant Church today. Undoubtedly there 
is also a strong sentiment among the laity of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in favor of full lay repre- 
sentation, as is shown in the votes of the layman in many 
conferences. 


At the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held in Baltimore in 1916, Dr. Thos. H. Lewis 
represented our denomination and his address was so 
well received that a member of the conference said, “As 
soon as we are united we will make Dr. Lewis a Bishop.”’ 
Senator Dolliver of Iowa, a former West Virginian, was 
one who also responded to Dr. Lewis’ greeting, and he 
humorously remarked, “If you hadn’t gone off and left 
us when you did, we would have whipped these Bishops 
long ago.’’ These passing humorous remarks indicate 
that at heart there is a sincere desire for a closer union 
of all Methodism. 
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PROPOSED: UNION WITH OTHER. BODIES 


Some years ago there was some discussion about unit- 
ing with the Congregational Church, but no definite 
official propositions were submitted by either body. 

A little later negotiations were entered into looking to 
a union with the United Brethren denomination, but 
unfavorable action on the part of that church killed the 
movement. 

On this subject of union with other denominations. 
Dr. Davis, editor of the Recorder, has this to say: 

“The Methodist Protestant Church, having voyaged 
several years on the restless sea of union movements and 
counter-movements, has discharged her full duty in that 
direction, and has earned the right to sail a straight- 
forward course, manning her own ship and flying her 
own flag. And this all the more because the spirit of 
freedom that gave birth to our church is now at the helm 
on every ship of state and on every ship of Zion.” 





NICHOLAS SNETHEN 
AN ADVOCATE OF LAY REPRESENTATION 


CHAPTER “UDAURTEEN 


LAY REPRESENTATION 


twenty church organizations in the United States 

known as Methodists, all having grown out of the 
original Church formed in 1784-85. Of course the 
Methodist Episcopal Church stands first with about eight 
million members, the M. E. Church, South, comes next, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church ranks well up 
among the smaller bodies. While our membership is 
comparatively small, we should rejoice that the principles 
of church government advocated by our fathers a century 
ago are being recognized and accepted by nearly all 
Methodist bodies. The principal point of difference 
today, and about the only one, is on the question of 
full lay representation, and on this subject I am quoting 
from an article that appeared in the ‘“‘Centennial Number’ 
of the Christian Advocate of New York, on September 
9th, 1926. The writer of this quite extended article is 
Frank A. Horne, a prominent member of the M. E. 
Church in Brooklyn, and he speaks in no uncertain tone 
of the ultimate outcome of the issue in that great church 
organization. The article appears under the heading, 
“The Participation of Laymen in Church Government.” 
He says:’ 

“A special committee was appointed in the General 
Conference of 1924 at Springfield, and an elaborate report 
was brought in, but during its consideration a substitute 
was offered, which was adopted by a count vote of 656 
to 5. This amendment provided ‘‘That a constitutional 


I: IS interesting to note the fact that there are about 
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amendment be submitted to the several Annual Confer- 
ences and Lay Electoral Conferences providing for the 
admission of laymen into the Annual Conference on such 
conditions and under such regulations as the General 
Conference shall from time to time determine.” During 
the present quadrennium this amendment has been voted 
upon by the Annual and Lay Conferences and has failed 
to receive the required constitutional vote. The laymen 
supported it by a vote of 5,520 for and 700 against, but 
the ministers failed to approve by a sufficient vote to 
provide the constitutional majority. Their vote was 
5,118 for and 4,702 against. In all the proposals there 
has been provision for the exclusive handling of the mat- 
ters relating to the ministerial office by the ministers alone, 
and there is an undoubted sentiment that the sessions in 
which the laymen shall participate shall be limited to a 
part of the annual session.”’ 


“Judging from the slow process connected with the 
recognition of laymen with respect to the first admission 
into the General Conference, equal representation, and 
the eligibility of women, it is easy to understand the 
delay in achieving success, but it may be safely prophesied 
that lay membership in the Annual Conference in some 
form will be accomplished ultimately. The votes in the 
General Conference and in the Annual and Lay Con- 
ferences indicate that the representative men in the General 
Conference are strongly in favor of the proposition; that 
the laity as a class advocate their admission, but that 
the ministers in the Annual Conferences are not ready 
now to give their assent in sufficient numbers to open the 
door to their lay brothers. | 

It is interesting to note that all the other Methodist 
bodies in some form or other admit laymen to their 
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Annual Conferences, the Southern Church has just in- 
creased its lay delegation. ‘There are fifteen such denomi- 
nations throughout the world.” 


RETROSPECT AND’ PROSPECT 


“A reivew of the process by which laymen have been 
recognized indicates how slowly progress is made, and the 
difficulty of effecting substantial changes in the organi- 
zation structure of the denomination. It is now 
universally accepted that the results growing out of such 
participation have been wholly to the advantage of the 
church at large, and have greatly promoted the develop- 
ment of lay interest, initiative and accomplishment. Lay 
participation in the General Conference has been of great 
yalue to the Church and the laymen themselves and has 
been a constructive influence. The next step will be 
the admission of laymen under proper definition into the 
Annual Conference with such restrictions as may be 
deemed advisable. In the face of tremendous issues of 
the day and the multiplying problems confronting the 
Church, religious, economic and social, it would appear 
that the fullest degree of co-operation between ministers 
and laymen should be sought in order to accomplish the 
high purpose of our Church as a worthy exponent of the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ.” 


“A CRUMB OF COMFORT” 


One of our leading preachers in Pittsburgh is on quite 
intimate terms with a prominent official of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, whose name could be given, but for 
obvious reasons is withheld. This official upon being 
asked if he thought it advisable for the Methodist 
Protestant Church to continue its organization under 
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somewhat circumscribed conditions, in substance replied, 
“Yes, indeed, you are still leading the way to a democratic 
church government and stig a standard for all 
Methodism.”’ 


The election of Gov. Pierpont as President of the 
General Conference in 1871 marked a forward step in 
Methodistic usages, being the first layman to be chosen 
to this position, a thing impossible in either of the great 
bodies. Since that time another layman, Hon. J. W. 
Hering of Westminster, Maryland, has been called to 
preside over the General Conference of the M. P. Church. 


CHAPTER FOCRTEEN 


BRIEF SKETCHES OF EARLY MEMBERS 


members of the church in olden times are not 

biographical sketches in any sense, but merely a 
record of their connection with the church, together with 
a brief statement of some characteristic feature of their 
church work. Furthermore it will be noticed that those 
spoken of have nearly all passed away, any references to 
the present membership being merely incidental. “The 
work of those active in the church today is left to the 
future historian. 


THE FLEMING FAMILY 


If all that bear this name who have been members of 
this church should be enumerated the list would be a long 
one, and if the family connections should be included, 
pages would be required. JI doubt if many quarterly 
conferences of this church have been held without the 
presence of at least one Fleming. Previous to 1840 the 
names of Matthew and Allison Fleming appear in the 
records and so continue as long as they lived. 


MATTHEW FLEMING 


A S WILL be observed, these references to formef 


Matthew Fleming was one of the early members and 
was prominent in church affairs, serving as trustee and 
as a member of the first building committee. He was a 
successful business man and built the first large hotel in 
Fairmont, which was known for years as the Mountain 
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City House. It stood on the site of the present court 
house. Nearly all hs cihildren became members of the 
church; Thomas Albert is spoken of on another page. 
Mrs. John B. Crane and Mrs. Sylvanus Watson are the 
only survivors of this large family. 


ALFRED FLEMING 


Alfred Fleming became a member of this church in 
early life and he and his estimable wife wexe strong 
supporters of the church for many years, and their 
children and grandchildren followed in their footsteps. 
Mr. Snowden used to say that Uncle Alfred always 
reminded him of John, the beloved disciple, because his 
admonitions in Sunday school and class meeting always 
were “love one another.’’ His children were Mary Ellen, 
afterwards Mrs. George W. L. Mayers, Marshall, who 
died during the war period, Coleman, deceased, Luther 
and Martha, who still survive. Grandchildren occupy 
the old home, and are still affiliated with the church. 


BOAZ FLEMING, THE SECOND 


A good part of the southern extension of Fairmont 
Avenue of the city was once the farm of Boaz Fleming, 
who inherited it from his father, Benoni Fleming. Boaz 
and his wife were early members of this church and their 
children became earnest workers in after years. Three 
are referred to in the paragraph, “‘The Hillside Women;”’ 
these were, Mrs. Walklate, Mrs. Comerford and Mts. 
Ingman. Martha died in early life, Josiah was a soldier 
in the Civil War and Matthew L. is named in another 
eketch. 
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ALLISON FLEMING—18 14-1871 


In all the history of this church 1 doubt whether there 
has been a man more devoted to the interests of the 
church, and whose influence was more helpful in pro- 
moting vital godliness among the people than the one 
whose name appears above this paragraph. Allison 
Fleming must have joined the church about 1832, when 
near eighteen years old, as his name appears in the 
Quarterly Conference records shortly afterwards. He 
was one of the early class leaders and he served also as 
steward, trustee, exhorter and for many years as Sunday 
school superintendent. I recall very distinctly his work 
as a class leader, especially his encouragement to young 
converts. Oftentimes when called upon to speak, their 
emotions over came them, and ‘‘Uncle Allison,’’ as he was 
familiarly called, would give a word of encouragement 
and frequently he would start a stanza suited to the needs 
of the individual. If he missed a Wednesday night 
prayer meeting it was on account of sickness or unavoid- 
able absence. In revivals he usually led the singing and 
when he led off in some of the good old Methedist 
hymns one felt as if he were almost sailing into the 
Kingdom. His greatest desire was for the up-building of 
the church, and that his own family might become earnest 
Christian workers. 


It is rather remarkable that all the children of Allison 
Fleming by his second marriage, six in number, still 
survive, their ages ranging from about sixty to eighty 
years. ‘Those living in Fairmont are Thomas W., Curtis 
B., Lawrence S., and Frederick C. Fleming. A. Howard 
Fleming lives at Atlantic City, and Anna, the daughter, 
is the wife of Charles M. Shinn, of Washington, D. C. 
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Most of the family are still connected with the Methodist 
Protestant Church. 


MATTHEW L. FLEMING 


Probably all the Flemings in this section were related 
in some degree, but the relationship between some families 
was so remote that it could scarcely be traced, and there 
Were some marriages of the same name. Frequently the 
same given name was found in the different families, and 
a distinction was made by some special designation. The 
one whose name heads this sketch was known as ‘“‘Max”’ 
Fleming, an efficient member for many years and the 
father of Ulysses S. and W. Sanford Fleming, for many 
years a minister in the Pittsburgh Conference. A 
daughter, Miss Jennie, now deceased, was an earnest 
worker. A. Hale Fleming, Frank E. Fleming and Allie 
M. Fleming are surviving members of a large family. 
Many years ago Max Fleming started a Sunday school at 
the Watson school house and today there is a good 
church there and a growing congregation. 


WILLIAM B. FLEMING 


William B. Fleming was another of the Fleming family 
who early embraced non-Episcopal Methodism, and his 
sons, Frank, Emory, Zadock and Ira Fleming, followed 
in the same path, also his daughter, Mrs, Mary Nichols, 
the mother of F. E. Nichols. 


MARSHALL THOMAS FLEMING 


Fifty years ago the name given above was one well 
known all over the country. ‘‘Marshall T.,”’ as he was 
frequently called, was an officer in the church for many 
years and served not only as class leaders, but also as a 
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local preacher, occasionally filling the pulpit in the absence 
of the pastor or at special revival services. He was devoted 
to the interests of the church and served it well. He had 
four sons and four daughters, all of whom became 
members of the church. Two still survive—Miss Linnie 
Fleming of Fairmont, W. Va., and John W. Fleming, of 
Los Angeles, California. 


THOMAS MARSHALL FLEMING 


A son of Marshall T. Fleming, bore his father’s given 
name, but in reverse order, and was familiarly known as 
“Tom Marshall.’ He was a faithful member of the 
church for many years and served as an officer and 
teacher in the Sunday school. He was a good soldier in 
the Civil War, as were also his brothers, Rufus E., 
already mentioned, and Arlington H., who died in early 
manhood. Arlington H. Fleming was editor of The 
West Virginian for some years. 


THREE BROTHERS 


In another Methodist Protestant family there were 
three brothers, members of this church, all of whom lived 
to a good old age. These were James Riley Fleming, 
Ben D. Fleming and Joseph Minor Fleming, sons of 
John S. and Ann Fleming, who also were connected 
with the church. They were liberal supporters of all 
church interests and their passing, one by one, left three 
seats vacant that were nearly always filled at the morning 
services. [hey honored their father and mother by 
placing in the church the beautiful memorial window 
portraying ‘‘Christ in the Garden.’ Miss Jennie 
Fleming, now Mrs. C. L. Smith, the first organist, is a 
daughter of Jas. R. Fleming. The widow of Jos. Minor 
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Fleming and her children are still active in the church, 
as is also Mrs. Fleming’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Lexine 
_ Everhart. Ben D. Fleming left no children. 


THOMAS ALBERT FLEMING—1835— 


At one time there were four Flemings in the church 
whose first name was Thomas. The one above named 
was familiarly known as ‘‘Bert,” and he will long be 
remembered on account of his love for music and his 
musical ability. In early life he was leader of a famous 
band in this place, and in the Civil War he commanded 
a company in the Twelfth Regiment, West Virginia 
Volunteers. In addition to serving the church very 
acceptably as trustee, steward and Sunday school teacher, 
he was the leader of the choir for a long time, when it 
bore quite a reputation in musical circles in this section. 
Some of us in imagination still hear those splendid bass 
solos he used to sing in the old church on the hill. 





FLEMING 
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ULYSSES S, FLEMING—1851-1912 


Of all the young men who have grown up in the 
church and gone out to a life of usefulness, no one has 
had a broader experience than Professor Fleming.. After 
graduating from the Fairmont Normal School he attended 
Adrian College for some time, and then entered upon a 
career of usefulness as a teacher and superintendent of 
schools, having served as such in Beverly, Grafton, Buck- 
hannon and in the Normal school where he graduated. 
In 1900 he was a member of the General Conference, 
which met in Baltimore, where he was elected as publish- 
ing and book agent of the church at the Pittsburgh 
office, where he served efficiently for almost four years. 
Preferring educational work he returned to the school- 
room and became superintendent of the city schools of 
Parkersburg, which position he was compelled to relin- 
quish on account of failing health. Recovering somewhat, 
he was chosen principal of the Fairmont Normal School 
and served very acceptably for two years, when he was 
again compelled to give up work on account of his 
health. He passed away after a lingering illness. His 
wife, who survived him some years, was devoted to the 
church, and was a most efficient worker. 


JOSEPH P. FLEMING 


Joseph P. Fleming was the son of Frank M. Fleming, 
and it may be said that, in a manner, he and his five 
sisters grew up in the Sunday school and church. Gifted 
with a fine baritone voice he was frequently heard in the 
church choir, as well as on special occasions elsewhere. 
The sisters also sang well, but only one, Miss Lucy 
Fleming, survives, as do also his widow and only son, 
Dr. Carter Fleming. 
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‘There are many others of this large family connection 
worthy of mention, among them Calvin Fleming, a good 
soldier, and Bruce Fleming, a teacher, who went west 
years ago. Some of Calvin Fleming’s family still live in 
Fairmont, and Frank M. Fleming retains his membership 
here. In brief it may be recorded that the Fleming 
families have always been earnest and loyal supporters of 
the Methodist Protestant Church of Fairmont, and now 
constitute a good percentage of its membership. 


THE- KELLEY BROTHERS 


W. Howard and Frank P. Kelley came into this church 
during one of the gracious revivals held about fifty years 
ago, and they remained steadfast to the end, passing 
away in the midst of their usefulness. During their 
entire career they were loyal supporters of every forward 
movement of the congregation and they were also large 
contributors to church support. 

Frank was an officer and a teacher in the Sunday 
school, and it was his enthusiasm and leadership that led 
to the choosing of a new location and the building of 
the Temple, while Howard was an efficient member of 
the building committee in 1896-97, and always had the 
material interests of the church at heart as well as its 
spiritual welfare. Their mother and sisters were members 
of the church also. For many years Howard and his 
wife made the preparation for the quarterly communion 
service, a custom which his widow still continues. 


THESANDREW_Fr RICHEY FAMILY 


This family was prominent in church work here many 
years ago, and especially during the Civil War, when Mr. 
Richey was editor of the National, the only newspape: 
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published here at that time. A daughter, Miss Susan 
Richey, married Rev. Samuel Young, a leading minister 
of the West Virginia Conference of the M. P. Church. 
Both are deceased. For some years the surviving members 
of the family have resided at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
where they are known for their deeds of kindness and 
benevolence. Those still living are Miss Louise B. 
Richey, Mrs. Mary R. Post, and Mr. David S. Richey. 


THE ELMUS HAMILTON FAMILY 


It is doubtful whether Elmus Hamilton or his wife, 
Louise, ever failed to respond to a call for assistance, no 
difference from whom it came. The sick, the needy 
and the helpless were always cared for, and the church 
had no more cheerful or liberal support for all its interests 
than that which came from this house. It was the 
preachers’ home for many years, and not only for their 
own denomination, but others as well. 

One daughter, Pauline M., afterwards Mrs. W. H. 
Pierpont, was the church and Sunday school organist 
for a long period, while the other daughter, Drusilla C. 
Hamilton, became the wife of the writer with whom she 
journeyed on life’ pilgrimage for nearly thirty years, when 
she went to the home Above. J. Barns Hamilton died 
many years ago, but his widow, Mary E. Hamilton, still 
survives and is living in Pittsburgh. John S. Hamilton 
and Wm. S. Hamilton are sons of Elmus Hamilton and 
are still connected with the church. 


THE JOHN J. MOORE FAMILY 


The members of this household were formerly closely 
identified with‘ this church, but Mrs. Moore passed away 
in early life, leaving two children, Mary V. Moore and 
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Edwin W. S. Moore, who later became active workers in 
the church. For some time Edwin was the choir leader, 
and afterwards he was prominent in Washington, D. C., 
as private secretary to Senator Henry G. Davis. Mary 
married Mr. Frank Reed, and at eighty odd years of age, 
she is still interested in church and social affairs. She is 
a prominent member of the Presbyterian Church of 
Fairmont. 


ELLERY R. HALL—1834-1868 


This prominent member of the church was born into 
a Presbyterian family, but was attracted by the principles 
and practices of the Methodist Protestant Church and 
became an active member of this denomination in early 
manhood. Very soon he was given an official position 
and his name appears in the records of almost every 
quarterly conference up to the time of his death in 
1868. He was a teacher in the Sunday school and a 
lover of music, and himself sang well, possessing a fine 
tenor voice. Mr. Hall was prominent in state affairs 
and was clerk of the Senate for several terms. His 
widow, formerly Miss Linnie Fleming, survived him 
many years. His daughter and granddaughter, Mrs. 
Anna Vockrodt and her daughter, Virginia, are still 
active in church work. 


RACHEL SMITH 


As already stated Rachel Smith was one of the eight 
who ninety-eight years ago formed the nucleus of this 
church. She lived toa good old age and became the 
source of information on many important events relating 
to the community and church life of the past. It was 
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very interesting to hear her tell of the early members 
and the associations of those days, and to note the 
remarkable changes that took place during her lifetime. 
A grandson, Clyde Smith, of Parkersburg, is the only 
survivor of this family. 


CHAPTER HIP TEEN 
THE BARNS FAMILY 


THOMAS BARNS—1785-1856 
RBs, wie has heretofore been made to Thomas 


Barns, whom all recognize as the father of this 
church. For many years he was the class leader 
and strongly advocated non-Episcopal Methodism, being 
intimately associated with his brother-in-law, Asa Shinn. 
He was everywhere known as a man of the highest 
character and was respected by all. In his obituary 
written by Dr. George Brown, and published in the 
Methodist Protestant shortly after his death in 1856, 
Dr. Brown says: “The death of such a man, such a 
counsellor, one so full of faith, hope and charity, so 
ready for every good work, may well be regarded as a 
great loss to the church and to the community where he 
lived and died. But he has gone to his eternal reward 
in a good old age, having served his generation well.”’ 
All his children continued their relationship to this 
church and were liberal supporters of its various inter- 
ests. Jas. F. Barns and his sister Phoebe, by a donation 
of five thousand dollars, made it possible to build the 
Ane parsonage on Fourth street. Likewise Newton S. 
Barns was also a liberal contributor to church interests, 
and the daughters, Mrs. Caroline Fleming and Mrs. 
Olive Lott were not lacking in benevolence, as they 
were always ready to lend a helping hand to those 
needing assistance. Mrs. Jennie L. McCleary, Ms. 
Maggie Reger and Glenn F. Barns are children of Newton 
S. Barns. 
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JOHN SCOTT BARNS—1816-1895 


This member of the family was the oldest son of 
Thomas Barns, mentioned above, and he must have 
become a member of this church at an early age, as his 
Name appears in the church records in 1835. He was 
a class leader as early as 183%—and an exhorter from 
about 1840 until his death. Some of the members yet 
living will recall his earnest talks and admonitions at 
the prayer and class meetings on the hill. He was 
frequently a member of the Annual Conference and once 
or twice he was in the General Conference. Not only 
was he highly esteemed in the church, but the people of 
the county recognized his ability and worth and elected 
him to the Legislature at Richmond in 1856, and in 
1861-62 he had a prominent part in the formation of 
West Virginia. Reference to his Patriotism is found 
under the heading ‘‘During the Civil War.’ Mr. Barns 
left two children, Mrs. Laura Bennett and Henry L. 
Barns, a soldier in the Civil War, both of whom died 
some years ago. However, the widow of Henry L. 
Barns survives and is a member of Dr. Fletcher’s church 
in Pittsburgh. 

James Barns, a brother of Thomas Barns, was promi- 
nent in religious work in Green county, Pennsylvania, 
and was a leader in the Methodist Protestant Church at 
Carmichael, Penna., for many years 


VERNON ABBOTT 


One of the early members of the church was Vernon 
Abbott. He was a man of good judgment and a wise 
counsellor in both material and spiritual affairs. For 
many years he was a member of the quarterly conference 
and he was usually placed on the advisory committee to 
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consult with the pastor. He also served as trustee and 
steward. Some of his talks at prayer and class meetings 
were really sermons, so full were they of good advice and 
practical religion for young people. Those of his family 
who still survive, have continued faithful members of 
the church. These are Miss Amanda and Miss Alice 
Abbott and their brother Clarence. 


WILLIAM E. MILLER 
1822-1911 


The subject of this sketch joined the church in 1842, 
and shortly after Governor Pierpont, then the superin- 
tendent, put him in charge of a class in the Sunday school, 
in which relation he continued for over sixty years. He 
also served as superintendent for a time. Even to-day 
around over the state, the writer hears from men consid- 
erably beyond middle life such expressions as ‘‘I was in 
your father’s Sunday school class when I attended the 
Fairmont Normal School about fifty years ago,”’ and ‘‘he 
was well informed on the scriptures and he frequently 
quoted from Josephus to corroborate the Old Testament 


baa 


narrative. 
SUSANA SHORE 


Usually it is found that the mother has had much to 
do in shaping the religious life of her children. This is 
seen in the family of Susana Shore, whose son and daugh- 
ter, Albert and Caroline Shore became such efficient 
workers in the religious field, and to whom reference 1s 
made in other sketches. Another member of this house- 
bold was Miss Mary Shore, an excellent teacher for many 
years. Miss Eva Brand, a granddaughter, grew up unde: 
the influence of this Christian home. 
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JOSHUA LAYMAN 

This stanch member of the church first belonged at 
Palatine, but moving to the west side, he joined here and 
was a faithful member for many years. His son, Leigh, 
was graduated at Adrian College and entered the minis- 
try of our church, and for a quarter of a century he has 
been engaged in missionary and educational work in 
Japan. A daughter, Miss Cappie, now deceased, was 
church and Sunday school organist for many years, and 
Miss Nellie, another daughter, continues her excellent 
service in Endeavor work. 


JAMES W. NICHOLS 

The name of this pioneer Methodist Protestant is 
found in the records of the quarterly conference for a 
period of over forty years. He served as steward, trustee 
and Sunday school superintendent, and for a long time 
he was leader of the choir. In those early days the choir 
meetings for practice were held at the homes of the mem- 
bers, and as there was no system of house lighting at that 
time, not even oil lamps, candles were used. A boyhood 
memory is of seeing my playmate, Frank E. Nichols, 
going around the room snuffing the candles, which the 
singers held in one hand and the song book in the other. 


WILLIAM M. DUNNINGTON 


Mr. Dunnington and his wife were fatihful members 
of the church for many years and lived to see their chil- 
dren taking an active part in church affairs. He served 
on the official boards in various capacities, and was suc- 
ceeded by his oldest son, R. C. Dunnington. Mrs. Lucy 
Fleming, widow of Thomas M. Fleming, is a surviving 
daughter, and the writer is indebted to her for some of 
the incidents narrated in these sketches. 
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NATHANIEL ‘C. COCHRAN 


Although his wife and children were members of this 
church, Mr. Cochran always retained his membership in 
the old Palatine church in which he grew up, and where 
he served as superintendent of the Sunday school for 
twenty-seven years, an unusual experience. However, he 
was always interested in the Temple and helped to sup- 
port it. During the Civil War, Mr. Cochran served in 
Maulsby’s Battery, and for a number of terms at differ- 
ent periods he was Mayor of Fairmont. 


By COKERRS AND FAMILY 


Mr. Kerr was connected with the church for a long 
time, passing away after a faithful service of over half 
a century. He always enjoyed the social services of the 
church and usually attended the prayer and class-meet- 
ings. Mrs. Kerr, who was a sister of Rev. Leigh Layman, 
was very much interested in the missionary cause, as well 
as active in other lines of work. A daughter, Miss Emma, 
now represents this family in church activities. 


ROBERT CARTER DUNNINGTON 


For more than a half century the name above appeared 
in the records of this church, in most instances as the 
secretary of the Sunday school or as recording steward of 
the quarterly conference. In his early life he became a 
members of the official body and so continued until his 
death. For a number of years he was a teacher in the 
Sunday school and led a class of young ladies to a higher 
life. No pastor ever had a better counsellor than Carter 
Dunnington and his influence both in the church and in 
the community was helpful and encouraging. He had 
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an important place in all church activities and was chair- 
man of the building committee which erected the Temple. 
Mr. Dunnington also had a prominent part in the busi- 
ness and the social life of the community, being identified 
with several fraternal organizations, in which he usually 
served in an official capacity. 


FRANCIS EDMUND NICHOLS 


1846-1920 


Almost from his boyhood, Frank Nichols was con- 
nected officially with some department of church work. 
He was early made secretary of the Sunday school, and 
when a mere boy he sang in the choir with his father and 
uncles, Frank M. and Emory Fleming. He became a 
member of the quarterly conference in early life, which 
continued until his death. For many years it was his 
custom to note in a Bible, which he kept in his seat at 
the church, the texts of the sermons delivered by various 
ministers, whose names were also given, and these nota- 
tions and his comments make an interesting record. As 
a business man his judgment was often sought by others, 
and his service as a director in a number of banking insti- 
tutions, indicates his high standing in the community, 
where he was respected by all. When his father died he 
became the head of the family and his devotion to his 
mother and sisters was affectionate and beautiful. 

His widow, Mrs. Laura D. Nichols, continues her 
efficient relation to church work. The only child, Mrs. 
Louise Breck, lives in New Jersey. 


‘ HE CHISLER. “PAMILY. 


Besides the father and mother, Frederick Chisler and 
wife, there were in this family four daughters who pos- 
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sessed unusually fine voices, and as members of the choir 
they contributed quite largely to the church services. 
These sisters were Miss Maria, spoken of on another 
page, Misses Rebecca, Fannie.and Emma, who died in 
early youth, Rebecca married Dr. L. C. Hunt, also a 
member of the church here, and Fannie, who became 
Mrs. C. C. Cole, later of Washington, D. C. A brother, 
John Chisler, was also a member of the choir. In 
earlier years an older sister, Mrs Elizabeth Arnett, was 
the alto singer of the old choir. At a later period her 
two daughters, Miss Florence Arnett and Mrs. Laura 
Cole were also members of this choir. 


THE GEORGE W. L. MAYERS’ FAMILY 


Although Mrs. Mayers, who was a daughter of Alfred 
Fleming, was a member of the church almost from her 
girlhood, Mr. Mayers, who was always interested in the 
church work, did not join until after most of his chil- 
dren had become members. He then became very active 
and was an enthusiastic supporter of all church interests. 
The family is now widely scattered. Some have passed 
away and some are in other churches, but Mrs. Annie 
M. Cunningham steadfastly maintains the traditions of 
the family line as a faithful Methodist Protestant, and 
is very active in the work of the church. Dayton Mayers 
and his wife, are also members here. 


THE: ALLAN (RALE, FAMILY 


Asa Hall, the original settler of that name here, was a 
Presbyterian and really the father of the Fairmont Pres- 
byterian Church. His son Allan, who was a soldier 
in the War of ’12, joined the Methodist Protestant 
Church and served as an official for many years. Nearly 
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all his children became members of this church, but all 
have passed away, and the only representative of a large 
family once living at Fairmont, is Miss Grace Hall, of 
Hartley’s store, a daughter of Jesse Hall. 


THE LOTTE RAMILY, 


Reference has already been made to Margaret Lott. 
Her daughters, who were the wives respectively of R. C. 
Dunnington, Thos. A. Fleming and E. C. Kerr, were all 
active members of the church, as also were the two sons, 
Robert B. and John W. Lott. Both these sons died in 
middle life, but the widow of Robert, Mrs. Abbie C. 
Lott, survived him many years. She was always very 
active in temperance and welfare work. Another son, 
Richard P. Lott, was a cripple, but served as post-master 
of Fairmont for many years. 


THE GOULD AND FISHER FAMILIES 


Most of the members of these two families have been 
connected with the church for a number of years, but all 
of the Gould family have passed away except Mrs. Harry 
Smith, of this place, and Mrs. Eugene Nuzum of 
Birmingham, Alabama; Miss Jenie Fisher, a niece of 
those last named, and who died recently, was a faithful 
worker in the vineyard. Three of her brothers and a 
sister, Mrs. Carter Fleming, still reside here and are inter- 
ested in church work. There is a memorial window in 
the church to Hannah Gould. 


TWO FAITHFUL TEACHERS 





MISS MARIA M. CHISLER 





MISS CARRIE SHORE 
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For many years Miss Carrie Shore had charge of the 
primary department, or ‘‘Sunbeams,”’ as they were called, 
and the Sunday school never had a more earnest or faith- 
ful teacher in a period of service reaching beyond a half 
century. Miss Maria Chisler usually had classes of young 
ladies, and I am sure that they were led to seek the better 
things of life because of her instruction and the influence 
of her devout Christian life. Many have risen up to call 
both these teachers “‘blessed.’’ 

T. F. Shroyer and wife were earnest members of the 
church for many years. Mr. Shroyer died some years 
ago, but his widow, Mrs. Matilda Shroyer, is still active 
in church life, as also are her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Edward Shroyer and her grandson, Edward. 

John F. Phillips and Hood Phillips are the only mem- 
bers of the large family of Francis Phillips once affiliated 
with this church, but these two retain their membership 
here, and maintain an active interest in church affairs. 

Mrs. James Hair and her daughters, Eva and Emma, 
were members for many years, but all have passed away. 
Eva was the wife of Hood Phillips named above. A son 
survives her. 


THE HUNSAKER FAMILY 


This family originally lived in the neighborhood of 
Rhea Chapel, and some of the family were members of 
the church there, among them John Hunsaker, so well 
and favorably known as a gentleman of high character 
and for his moral and religious influence in the commu- 
nity. When two of his sons, Henry and Ray, moved to 
Fairmont, they and their families became identified with 
this church and are most efficient workers therein. A 
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few years ago Miss Lena, daughter of Henry Hunsaker, 
was awarded a Carnegie medal on account of rescuing 
two schoolmates from drowning. Others of this family 
line living at Kingmont, nearby, are also members here. 


THE MANEEY FAMILY 


The Manleys, who lived in what was then known as 
the Righter settlement, about nine miles from Fairmont, 
formed quite a community, and nearly all of them be- 
longed to the Methodist Protestant Church. Occasion- 
ally different members attended services at this church, 
but their home church was on the farm of John H. 
Manley, a man who stood high in the community and 
who served the church faithfully for many years. His 
son, Thomas S. Manley, is our efficient caretaker today, 
and an earnest Christian worker. After the family of 
George Manley moved to Fairmont, his wife and children 
became much interested in church work, and a son, 
Harvey Manley, was chosen superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, in which position he served most efficiently 
until his death in early manhood, lamented by all. His 
sister. Mrs. Columbia Morgan and her daughter, Miss 
Edna, are today usually found engaged in some important 
church enterprise. Misses Mackie, Ann and Jennie Man- 
ley, daughters of Harrison Manley attended here while 
they were students in the Normal School. 


MISS KATE EBERT 


Left an orphan at an early age, this young lady was 
cared for by friends and grew up to a life of usefulness 
through a pleasing originality. From the time of its 
introduction here she was a leader in Christian Endeavor 
work, and she served as superintendent of the Sunday 
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school for some time, being the only woman who ever 
filled that position in this school. Her death in active 
life brought sorrow to many friends. 


THE MUTATIONS OF TIME 


Time brings great changes in community life, and it 
is noticeable that in many places old familiar names are 
missing altogether, and sometimes entire family lines are 
lost in the passing years. This is true also of church life. 
but it is a pleasant memory to recall the names and faces 
of those with whom we were formerly associated. Some 
of those once connected with this church I may name: 
Samuel Ruark and wife, Thomas Moore and wife. Abra- 
bam Morrow and wife and daughter, Miss Sarah, after- 
wards Mrs. J. W. Shroyer. None of these left any 
descendants, but their work in sustaining the church 
during a critical period of its history should not be for- 
gotten. ‘They were faithful men and women, and their 
places in church were seldom vacant, even in old age, 
although some lived at a distance from the church. 


Then again a number of families have moved away 
and their children are scattered. Among these I recall 
John W. Riley and family, James Perry and family, 
James Powell, Patrick Waldron, the Timms family, the 
Cumpston family and others. 


William Vandervort and wife and some of their older 
children were early and prominent members of the church, 
and so continued until their removal to Pocahontas 
county, where they continued allegiance to the church 
of their first choice. 


Larkin Pierpont, who was a brother of the Governor, 
and his wife were connected with this church until they 
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made their home in Ritchie county, where they became 
leaders in the Methodist Protestant Church. 


John R. Stewart and family were among the leading 
members of this church for many years, but went to IlIl1- 
nois about the beginning of the Civil War. Alfred 
Stewart, a son, joined the Union Army and died of 
typhoid at New Orleands. Thousands of solders in 
both armies died of this disease, now almost entirely pre- 
vented by the toxin treatment and sanitation. 


At one time a number of the Black family were mem- 
bers here, but all have moved elsewhere or passed away 
except Miss Mary Black, who has collected a large amount 
of local history which is frequently consulted by others. 


JOHN THOMPSON 


I desire to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of 
one whom I knew from his early boyhood. This was the 
little English boy we all knew as ‘“‘Johnnie’’ Thompson, 
afterwards the highly esteemed Christian citizen, respected 
by all who knew him. He lived two miles or more from 
the church, but usually was present at Sunday school on 
time. His home surroundings at first were not so pleasant 
and his associations were not conducive to the growth of 
Christian character, but amid all these adverse conditions 
he stood firm against evil influences. When the Watson 
M. P. Church was organized, he became a member there 
and was an earnest worker till his death about three 
years ago. At his funeral Dr. J. C. Broomfield, who had 
charge of the services, said, “It is not a difficult or 
inpleasant task to conduct a funeral such as this, because 
John Thompson lived the life of the righteous and no 
one can say aught against his Christian character. 
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PETER BAGANS, “THE SEXTON 


For almost twenty years Peter Fagans had the care of 
the old church and no sexton was ever more attentive to 
fis duty than he was. In winter and summer he was 
at his post, and the ringing of the old bell, referred to 
elsewhere, seemed to be a real pleasure to him. For many 
years Peter was the only drayman in the town and mer- 
chants and business men trusted him fully in important 
matters of collecting and transfers. From the day of his 
conversion to his death, Peter maintained his Christian 
integrity, and he had the respect and confidence of the 
entire community as an honest and upright colored 
ctizen. 





STATUE OF FRANCIS H. PIERPONT 
IN THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 


CHAP TER: SLX DEEN 


FRANCIS HARRISON PIERPONT 
1815-1899 


and to have been associated with the leaders 

of the nation in the most trying period of its 
history is an honor of which any citizen may feel 
proud. Then to have retained one’s Christian in- 
tegrity and an unblemished character midst the blan- 
dishments of social and political life, is a record that 
magnifies and ennobles manhood. The subject of 
this sketch reached this high ideal and emphasized 
in his daily contact with the public the fact that it 
is possible to maintain a high standard of morals even 
in close association with the masses. As Francis H. Pier- 
pont was able to do this in a long public career the ques- 
tion may arise why was he able to maintain an unsullied 
life amid the exciting, even perilous, times of the Civil 
War. I think there is just one answer to this question, 
and it is because he was rooted and grounded by a firm 
faith in Divine guidance. A great light had burst upon 
his vision at a camp meeting in his early manhood, and it 
guided him through the pitfalls of college life, it had en- 
couraged him in his long professional career and it sus- 
eained him in declining years. He not only believed in, 
but also practiced the principles of the Christian religion 
and applied them in daily contact with hisfellow men. 
It is not definitely known when Governor Pierpont 
became a member of this church, but it must have been 
about 1832, when he was near eighteen years old. He 


qe have reached the highest position in the State 
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was licensed as an exhorter by the quarterly conference 
in 1834, and continued to exercise this prerogative, it may 
be said, all his life, as he frequently made addresses urging 
young people particularly, to higher attainments in 
Christian experience. Indeed many of these addresses 
may very appropriately be called sermons of a high order, 
so full were they of noble thought and helpful sugges- 
tions. He also served the local church as steward and 
trustee and as a delegate many times to the Annual and 
General Conferences. For eighteen years he was super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, having succeeded Thomas 
Barns, the first superintendent, and I am sure that many 
young men and women of Fairmont were led to live 
better lives because of his earnest admonitions and his 
wise counsel. No person could come in personal contact 
with Governor Pierpont without feeling the uplifting 
influence of his life and character. 

It is not possible here to speak at length of his political 
and professional career, but when the broad vision of 
Francis H. Pierpont on a great constitutional question 
developed the proper course to pursue in the formation 
of a new State, we feel that he should becalled a states- 
man in a double sense. For years he had seen the im- 
pending conflict growing out of the question of slavery, 
and the probable division of Virginia,and when the 
time came to act it was his brain that conceived the proper 
Jegal procedure under which West Virginia might become 
a State of the National Union under the definite require- 
ments of the Federal Constitution, which plan was fully 
approved by Congress and the highest court of the land. 

In 1872, Governor Pierpont was chosen President of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, where he presided with dignity and efficiency, 
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being the first layman in a Methodist body to occupy 
such a position. 

When a student at Allegheny College, where he gradu- 
ted, Matthew Simpson was one of Mr. Pierpont’s 
instructors, and in after years Bishop Simpson said to 
him, ‘‘Frank, I used to think you should belong to our 
church, but I now see it was your influence and that of 
your church that saved West Virginia to the Union.” 

West Virginia has honored herself by placing a marble 
statue of Governor Pierpont in Statuary Hall, Washing- 
ton, as one of her two contributions to that Hall of 
Fame. The figure, heroic in size, stands among that 
group of great Americans who have served their country 
well. Graven on the monument over his resting place 
in Woodlawn Cemetery at Fairmont, is the tribute, 
‘Father of West Virginia.”’ 

Governor Pierpont’s children, Samuel R. Pierpont, 
Francis W. Pierpont, and Anna G. Pierpont, grew up 
in the church here, and continued such relationship at 
Pittsburgh, where the family lived at the time of the 
Governor's death. F. W. Pierpont was Publishing Agent 
for the Pittsburgh Directory for many years. Both the 
brothers died within a few days of each other before 
reaching middle life, being carried away by the influenza, 
so prevalent at that time. The daughter, now Mrs. W. 
H. Siviter, continues to contribute quite largely to the 
periodical press. She is the author of ‘‘Nehe,’’ a story of 
the Biblical character, Nehemiah. 





DENNIS B. DORSEY, SR. 
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DENNIS B. DORSEY, SR 

It will be noticed that reference has been made to two 
Dennis B. Dorseys, father and son. The senior was one 
of the first ministers expelled from the M. E. Church, 
being charged with recommending the Mutual Rights in 
which it was claimed an article appeared reflecting on the 
character of some members of the Baltimore Conference 
of the M. E. Church. He made an able and dignified - 
defense, assisted by numerous friends, and also appealed 
to the Annual Conference, but was refused any favor, 
and it was very natural that he should become one of 
the founders of the Methodist Protestant Church. He 
was located in the east for some time, and afterwards 
came west, preaching always to the instruction and 
delight of his congregations. Dr.. Dorsey also practised 
medicine for a time. 

His son, Dennis B., Jr., had located in Fairmont and 
shortly after the father, being in poor health, came here 
with his daughters and made this his home for the re- 
mainder of his life, which was a brief period, as he 
passed away early in 1860. On May 20, that year a me- 
morial address on the life and character of Dr. Dorsey 
was delivered in the church here by Reverend E. Yates 
Reese of Baltimore. It was a faithful and touching trib- 
ute to a noble man, and was heard by an audience that 
crowded the church to its doorsteps. This address, to 
gether with a memoir by one of the sons of the deceased 
was published in pamphiet form and is an interesting 
and valuable record. The house in which Dr. Dorsey 
lived and died still stands. It is the two-story house, 
now stuccoed, just opposite the entrance to Hartley 
street. He was buried in the old cemetery here, but it is 
coubtful whether the grave can now be located. In 
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i878, an effort was made to erect a monument over his 
resting place, but objections being raised by one of the 
sons, who desired that the remains be placed beside those 
of his mother at Steubenville, Ohio, the plan was not 
carried out. However, when the Temple was erected in 
1897, a memorial window was put in place, which will 
be seen to the right as one enters the vestibule. It bears 
the legend ‘‘Finished the course.’’ 


DENNIS B. DORSEY, JR. 


Like his father, the son was also a minister and a 
physician, and during a period of the Civil War he served 
as a surgeon in the Federal army. For a time he was the 
editor of the Western Methodist Protestant now the 
Methodist Recorder. In 1865, he became the pastor of 
this church and during his pastorate occurred the great 
awakening of 1865-66. Revival services continued for 
several weeks and there were many converts, more than 
one hundred uniting with the church, many of them 
having been soldiers in the recent war. A few of that 
number still survive and when they meet they recall the 
scenes and experiences of more than sixty years ago. Can 
that day in July, 1866, when a large number of us were 
admitted to full membership in the church be forgotten? 
By far the larger number of that group have passed on 
and I sometimes wonder if they do not have reunions in 
the world above. 


Dr. Dorsey was a good preacher, a wise counselor and 
2 pratriotic citizen, full of good works, and is remem- 
bered with gratitude by many in Fairmont. He went 
west and preached in a Congregational Church in Mis- 
sour for some years, passing away at a ripe old age. 
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GEORGE NESTOR 


Probably a few of the older members of the church 
will recall the name of this minister, who was recognized, 
as a leader in the West Virginia Conference for many 
years. He was stationed here one year and made many 
friends He was not only a good preacher, but an excel- 
lent organizer of denominational agencies, and we are 
indebted to him for valuable records of the early church 
in this valley. One of his sons entered the ministry of 
the Methodist Protestant Church. 


SAMUEL CLAWSON 


In the pastoral record it will be noticed that Mr. 
Clawson was one of the preachers on the old Fairmont 
circuit. Somewhat eccentric, nevertheless his sermons 
were effective and attracted much attention on account 
of his strong language in speaking of his Satanic Majesty. 
He filled some of the most important pulpits in the con- 
ference, and was called to preach all over this section. 
Shortly after Dr. Clawson’s death, Rev. James Robinson 
of the Pittsburgh Conference prepared a very appreciative 
biography, which appears in book form. 


REV. EGA, BARNES; Dib: 


While not a member of this congregation, although he 
often visited it and sometimes preached here, Brother 
Barnes has been very intimately connected with the inter- 
ests of all the Methodist Protestant Churches in this sec- 
tion. H_/s “History of the M. P. Church in West Vir- 
ginia,’’ recently issued, is a most valuable contribution 
to our denominational record, and a copy of the book 
should be found in every Methodist Protestant home in 
the state. Bro. Barnes has served a number of appoint- 
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ments in the West Virginia Conference and some in the 
Pittsburgh Conference, but I think his notable pastorates 
have been at Spencer, when he tided over an emergency, 
at Weston, where he organized a new church, and at 
Morgantown, where he laid the foundation for the 
remarkable growth there. He gave six years’ faithful 
service to the Morgantown church, and knowing the 
situation at that time as I do, I will say if he had not 
come when he did, and carried on the work as he did, it 
is doubtful whether we would now have a church there. 


REV. LEIGH LAYMAN, NAGOYA, JAPAN 


This church should feel honored that it has at least 
one representative in the foreign field. After completing 
his course at Adrian College and at the Yale Theological 
Seminary, Mr. Layman chose Japan as his field of service, 
where he has labored faithfully for over a quarter of a 
century. He is connected with the college at Nagoya, 
where over one thousand male Japanese students are 
instructed, many of them to go out as ministers and Bible 
readers. When he visited his home here a few years ago, 
this church contributed a thousand dollars towards a new 
chapel for his school. 


CHAPTER COE VEN DEEN 


OUR NEIGHBORING CHURCHES 


in the growth and prosperity of our neigh- 

boring churches at Grafton, Shinnston, Clarks- 
burg, Weston, Buckhannon, and especially at the re- 
markable development at Morgantown, where so many 
young men and young women of our church are 
enrolled at the University. Many of the member- 
ship in these cities are among the leading citizens 
of their respective communities, and the splendid church 
buildings recently erected testify to their prosperity. The 
recovery of our cause at some of these places is remarka- 
ble and for which we should be truly thankful. With 
Rev. I. A. Barnes, I regret that we have lost so much in 
Greenbrier and Pocahontas counties, where at one time 
we were the leading denomination. But the field there 
is still large. Who will go to cultivate a part of it? 


REV,7JORN MET CHELE 


A S METHODIST PROTESTANTS we rejoice 


Lewis county seems to be our stronghold in West Vir- 
ginia, which shows the lasting influence of a devout and 
consecrated leader in the person of Rev. John Mitchell, 
who was so efficient in establishing our church there 
many years ago. ‘This is another illustration of the 
influence of personality when exercised in behalf of a 
great cause. Reference is made to this devoted servant of 
the Master in another place in which he had the high 
commendation of Governor Pierpont. As will be seen 
in the pastoral record, Brother Mitchell was one of the 
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early preachers on this circuit, where he endeared himself 
to all. A number of his descendants, grandsons and 
great-grandsons have become ministers, some in the 
Methodist Protestant Church, others in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Over his resting place on Hacker's 
Creek, Lewis county, one reads: 


“Rev. John Mitchell 


Born in England 1763, bound to Sailor 
Went to the West Indies and to America, 1775 
Came to Virginia, 1776, and 
Settled at Hacker’s Creek, 1805 
Preached the Gospel 40 years 

Died April 29th, 1840” 


OUR “SISTER” CHURCH .ON “EAST SIDE 
KNOWN AS THE FIRST METHODIST 
PROTESTANT — CHURCH 


As will be recalled, when this territory was known as 
Middletown circuit, what was then called Palatine, was 
one of the important appointments in this section; and 
after Fairmont was made a station, Palatine remained 
a part of the original circuit for some time. The class 
there was composed of some of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Methodist Protestant Church, among them 
were the Hollands, the Barnes, the Robinsons, the Hel- 
micks, and otheres. About 1858, that church also became 
a station and it has continued to be one of the leading 
churches of the West Virginia Conference. Under the 
pastorate of Rev. J. J. Phillips, D. D., the church has 
recently made excellent progress, having a large Sunday 
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school and an increasing membership. The members 
contemplate the erection of a new house of worship on 
a prominent corner lot, and no doubt this important step 
will soon be taken by these progressive people. 

We also rejoice in the prosperity of our cause in 
Uniontown, Penna., where Dr. E. S. Hawkins is com- 
pleting one of the finest churches in the denomination. 
The second church there is also making excellent prog- 
ress under the leadership of Rev. T. W. Colhouer, who 
has been the faithful pastor for many years. As the seat 
of old Madison College, Uniontown, will continue to be 
a centre of liberal Methodism. Nor would we stop ai 
Uniontown, but go on down the Monongahela and keep 
in touch with the other Methodist Protestant Churches 
of the Pittsburgh Conference, with which we have been 
associated so long. 


PRIENDLY RELATIONS. WITH OTHER 
DENOMINATIONS 


Notwithstanding the difference in church polity and 
the somewhat strained relations with the Mother church 
in earlier years, we are glad to record the fact that for 
many years at least, the relations between this church 
and the M. E. Churches of this section have been of a 
most friendly nature. Pulpits have been exchanged fre- 
quently and joint evangelical meetings have been held, 
and a fraternal spirit exhibited by the members of both 
churches. In some families there was a division of mem- 
bership, some belonging to our church, some to the 
other. The same may be said also of the cordial rela- 
tions existing with other denominations, especially the 
Presbyterian Church, with which originally we were so 
intimately associated. Sometimes, too, this church was 
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in a manner loaned to denominations, having no church 
building, for special services, or in time of church repairs. 
These and many other manifestations of friendliness indi- 
cate the liberal attitude of this membership towards other 
denominations. ‘There is a strong desire that all churches 
shall work in harmony in the Master’s service, and the 
members labor to that end. 


APPRECIATION OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


Incidental reference has been made to the Sunday 
school connected with this church, and I cannot leave the 
subject without saying a little more about it. That the 
Sunday school has been the seed-bed of the church I 
think is recognized by all, as a large majority of the 
membership has come into the church through this 
channel. [hat the work of the faithful teacher and 
an upright life, influence the lives of youth cannot be 
gainsayed- But I desire to call attention to another 
important factor in religious training, and that is a 
wholesome class of literature, both books and periodicals. 
A very pleasant memory, and something for which I 
am still thankful, was an excellent library we had here 
fifty or more years ago. ‘There were no public libraries 
at that time, and books were scarce and costly, but our 
Sunday school raised nearly two hundred dollars and 
purchased a good collection of useful and helpful books. 
They were not of the so-called “‘goody-goody”’ kind, 
but consisted of history, biography, literature, etc., with 
a good number of religious books of special value to 
young people. 

I know conditions have changed very materially in 
these modern days, but the influence of a good book never 
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changes, and always brings ‘‘truth to the intellect and 
beauty for the soul.’ Furthermore I think we should 
strive to replace and supplant the Sunday picture paper 
with something more wholesome and elevating. ‘‘The 
New Gurde’ is excellent, but it is not enough, as it comes 
but once a week; we need something for every day, a 
definite course of religious instruction under the guidance 
of an efficient teacher, and a collection of good books 
is essential to this end. This is in keeping with the 
modern plan of religious training, which is being carried 
on in both Sunday and day schools in many places. 
Several denominations have worked out special courses of 
Bible teaching for the different grades in Sunday schools, 
and promotion from a lower to a higher course depends 
upon the completion of the lower, thus following the plan 
used in the public school. But withal let us have a 
collection of good books for our Sunday school youth. 

On this very important subject of good wholesome 
literature for our youth, we quote the following para- 
graph from Bishop W. F. McDowell of Washington, 
Dace 

‘I suppose. there would be no question at all about the 
value of pure household food in an American family. 
The singular thing is that many families are very careful 
about the food they eat and are utterly reckless about the 
literature they read,—careful about the food they supply 
their children and indifferent about the magazines, books 
and papers that-get into their children’s hands. The 
current revelations as to the literature on sale at the 
news stands all over the country are appalling. If these 
revelations mean anything, they ought to bring a new 
appreciation of the importance of Christian literature, 
especially periodical literature.”’ 
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I give also a brief paragraph on the same subject from 
Dr. Lynn Hough, a celebrated preacher: 

“Personally I feel that if it were possible to develop a 
genuine interest in the best books and magazines which 
are being produced by our religious press in every home 
which is even nominally Christian, the whole of our 
American life would be profoundly changed for the better 
in a generation.” 

Very naturally these ministers emphasize the value of 
the religious press, but as all morality is based upon 
some religious belief, and the Christian religion has given 
the world its highest conception of what is best in human 
life, it is altogether proper that they should argue from a 
religious standpoint. 
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OUR DENOMINATIONAL PERIODICALS AND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


number of excellent periodicals. One of the oldest 

religious journals in Methodism is the Methodist 
Protestant of Baltimore, which is now in its ninety-sixth 
year, and it seems to improve with age. It has had a 
number of notable men in the editorial chair, among 
them E. Yates Reese, D.D., Augustus Webster, D.D., 
Ee-J.Driakhouse, D:Ds.and= Francis Ty Lage, D.D., 
who served twenty-four years. The present efficient 
editor is Dr. Frank T. Benson. The Protestant circulates 
more generally in the conferences of the east and the 
south, but it is found all over the denomination. 

The Methodist Recorder, published at Pittsburgh, 
occupies the central and western field and 1s ably edited 
by Lyman E. Davis, D.D. The Recorder, too, has had 
a list of strong men whose names have stood at the 
editorial mast-head. Among these I name those of later 
years only, Drs. Alexander Clark, John Scott, D. S. 
Stephens and M. L. Jennings, who was succeeded by the 
present incumbent, Dr. Davis. The Recorder and 
the Protestant rank among the best periodicals of their 
class in Methodism and are frequently quoted by other 
denominations. 

For: more than a quarter of a century Dr. J.-F. 
McCullough has been editing and publishing the 
Methodist Protestant Herald at Greensboro, North Caro- 


To Methodist Protestant Church supports a 
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fina, and while intended more especially for the North 
Carolina Conference, the Herald is valuable anywhere in 
the denomination. Our church in that section is making 
remarkable progress and the college established at High 
Point is growing rapidly. “Two fine churches have 
recently been erected at Greensboro. 


The Woman's Foreign Misstonary Record has been 
issued for many years by the Missionary Board, and a 
number of women have served as its editor. The present 
editor being Mrs. H. E. Amos, of Cambridge, Ohio. 
The Record contains interesting news from the field, 
especially from China and Japan, and is a means of 
creating an interest in Missionary operations. In his 
book,’* Democratic Methodism in America,’’ Dr. Davis 
says, “The Methodist Protestant Church owes much of 
its success in the Orient to the agressive energy and to the 
generous self-sacrifice of the Womens’ Foreign Missionary 
Society.” 

Our Sunday School publications embrace a series of 
journals and helps for the various grades, besides the 
New Gurde, a weekly publication for older readers and 
the Hi-Way for the intermediate grades. The nresent 
editor is Dr. Crates E. Johnson, who has recently added 
some very interesting features to these publications. Dr. 
John F, Cowan was the first editor of our Sunday school 
publications and he made an excellent record in this 
position. He was followed by Dr. Chas. E. Wilbur, who 
gave the church his devoted services for nearly twenty 
years. He was a member of the International Sunday 
School Committee for some years. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 


Two of our prominent educational institutions are 
_ located at Westminster, Maryland. The older is Western 
Maryland College which began as an academy, but is now 
expanded into a regular collegiate institution, with a 
four-year course and granting degrees. It is largely 
patronized by the Maryland and Eastern Conferences of 
the church, and it receives some State aid on account of 
a system of scholarships alloted to the counties of 
Maryland. Just recently a successful campaign was 
made to raise a half million dollars for endowment, and 
the Maryland Conference pledged $375,000, thus secur- 
ing $125,000 from the General Education Board. Dr. 
Thos. H. Lewis, was president of Western Maryland for 
more than thirty years. The present head of the 
institution is Dr. A. Norman Ward, who has had a 
notable career both as a pastor and as an educational 
leader, having also served as Chancellor of the Kansas 
City University for some years. 


THE WESTMINSTER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


The other institution at Westminster is the seminary 
named above. It was established in 1882, and Thos. H. 
Lewis, now president of the General Conference, was its 
president for four years, resigning to become the head 
of Western Maryland College, where he served so long. 
Dr. J. T. Ward became president of the seminary in 
1886 and filled the place until his death in 1897, when 
he was succeeded by Dr. Hugh Latimer Elderdice, who 
has served continuously for thirty years. Under his 
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administration hundreds of young men have been trained 
for the ministry and are now filling prominent pulpits 
in our own and other fields. Recently a fine new building 
costing over $125,000 was erected, which for convenience 
and beauty can scarcely be excelled anywhere. Dr. 
Elderdice is ably supported in his great work by a sympa- 
thetic and helpful faculty composed of Drs. C. E. 
Forlines, M. J. Shroyer and H. T. Stephens, all of whom 
have been connected with the seminary for many years. 








DR. H. L. ELDERDICE 
PRESIDENT WESTMINSTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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ADRIAN COLLEGE 

The Fairmont church has always been interested in 
Adrian College. From the time Rev. J. B. Walker first 
came here making his plea for the students at Adrian 
who were preparing for the ministry, our eyes have been 
turned toward this beautiful city in Michigan; and when 
at a later period we had representatives there, our interest 
in the school increased. While probably this church has 
not done so much as it might have done for the college, 
it has sent a few students there and contributed through 
conference agencies quite liberally to its support. The 
first students from this church who went there were 
Ulysses S. Fleming and Thomas C. Miller, who entered 
the college in the spring of 1875, remaining in school 
about a year. At a later period F. W. Pierpont, W. S. 
Fleming, Glenn Gleming and Leigh Layman were 
enrolled there and completed the course of study and 
received their degree. 

Miss Jeanette E. Carter also graduated at Adrian, and 
was a member of the Faculty there and also at Kansas 
City University, afterwards attending the Universities 
of Paris and Madrid. She was a sister of Mrs. Geo. E. 
Amos. 

[t is worthy of record that nearly all the pastors of 
this church for the last half century have been graduates 
or students of Adrian College. In order of service, they 
are Conrad A. Sipe, Albert F. Pierce, J. F. Dyer, John F. 
Cowan, R. B. Whitehead, J. F. McCullough, C. E. 
Wilbur, A] EF. > Fletcher, -Joha-H:- Lucas and, J-C. 
Broomfield. 

A former president of Adrian, Asa Mahan, was among 
the first in America to advocate co-education, and he 
introduced it both at Oberlin and at Adrian. Under 
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the presidency of Dr. Harlan L. Feeman, Adrian College 
is now in better condition than ever before, and a plan 
on foot to increase its endowment will, it is expected, 
place the institution on a substantial financial basis. 
Doubtless Fairmont will aid in the movement as she has 
done heretofore. 


Other educational institutions under the patronage and 
the control of the Methodist Protestant Church are High 
Point College, at High Point, North Carolina, and 
Westminster College, at Tehuacana, Texas. For some 
years we have had considerable interest in Kansas City 
University, Kansas, but the location is so far from the 
centre of our field of operation that the institution has 
not been so beneficial to the denomination as was hoped, 
and it is likely that we will dispose of our interests there. 

The Home for Aged Methodist Protestants is located 
at West Lafayette, Ohio, and the Children’s Home for 
the Church is at High Point, North Carolina. 

The Alvan Drew school at Pine Ridge, Kentucky, 
under the management of Dr. T. R. Woodford, is in 
the nature of the old time high-grade academy, doing 
splendid high school work. 





SOUTH HALL—ADRIAN COLLEGE 
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METHODIDST PROTESTANT HISTORY 


As many of our people are not fully acquainted with 
our historical literature, I venture to name a few books 
that embrace a good deal of the history of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. Doubtless the newest and most 
condensed history is Dr. Lyman E. Davis’ ‘“‘Democratic 
Methodism in America,’”’ published about five years ago. 
“Recollections of Flfty Years in the Ministry,’’ by Dr. 
John Scott, and Colhouer’s ‘‘Sketches of the Founders,’ 
will give a great deal of information concerning the 
church. All these books can be found at the Pittsburgh 
bookroom. For those who desire earlier records, possibly 
copies of George Brown’s ‘‘Itinerant Life’ and ‘“‘Bassett’s 
History’’ may be found. 

Some time ago Dr. Elderdice found quite a number of 
sets of Dr. Drinkhouse’s ‘‘History of the M. P. Church,” 
comprising two large volumes. By sending to Dr. H. L. 
Elderdice, Westminster, Md., with fifty cents for postage 
and packing, these two volumes will be sent to any 
address. 

If all the members of the church should get a copy of 
Dr. Thos. H. Lewis’ ‘“‘Handbook,”’ recently issued, our 
membership would be better acquainted with our church 
polity. Both of our bookrooms keep the ‘“‘Handbook”’ 
on sale. 


OUR CENTENNIAL IN 1928 


While as a local church we will not reach our hun- 
dredth anniversary until 1929, still our denominational 
reckoning dates from 1828, and some of the conferences, 
particularly that of Maryland, are already planning to 
observe our centennial next year. In this reckoning it 
will be remembered that we go back to November, 1828. 
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the time of the first convention of the Associated 
Methodist churches which formulated a plan of organi- 
zation under what was known as ‘‘the Conventional 
Articles.’’ Then in 1830 the work was completed and 
the church fully established under its present name. 
Doubtless 1828 will be generally recognized as our natal 
year. 
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CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND OFFICERS— 
1927 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


George E. Amos, President George A. Vincent 

Glenn F. Barns, Sec.-Treas. E. Carl Frame 

John Phillips William W. Conaway 
Ernest Sherwood 


THE BOARD OF STEWARDS 


Harry Shaw, President Benj. F. Evans 
Fred M. Wilson, Sec.-Treas. O. F. Lough 
J. R. Sheridan J. H. Thomas 
T. A. Hall C. Mount Miller 
Harry S. Price J. R. Diggs 
Dorsey Cole J. A. Swiger 
Merle Amos- Mrs. R. H. Dunnington 
Mancer Swiger Miss Virginia Vockrodt 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Clay D. Amos, Gen. Supt. Miss Edith Hunsaker, 
J. A. Swiger, Asst. Supt. Beginners Supt. 
Miss Nettie Johnston, Mrs. Herbert Barnes, 
Asst. Supt.’ Cradle Roll Supt. 
Miss Beatrice Lyons, Mr. Earl Jackson, 
Primary Supt. Sec. Treas. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES 


Miss Nell Layman, Director of Junior and Intermediate Work 
Junior Society—Miss Lena Hunsaker, Superintendent 
Intermediate Society, Miss May Poe Vincent, Superintendent 
Young Peoples Society—Miss Julia Willis, President 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


Mrs. Archie Koon, President Mrs. Clark Taylor, Secretary 
Miss Nettie Martin, Mrs. Eugene Orr, Treasurer 
Vice-President 
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THE VIGILANT CIRCLE OF KINGS’ DAUGHTERS 
Mrs. E. C. Frame, President Mrs. G. F. Barns, Vice-Pres. 
Mrs. Harry Smith, Sec. Treas. 

THE LADIES’. AID SOCIETY 
Mrs. J. C. Cunningham, Pres. Mrs. George Amos, Treas. 
Mrs. L. H. White, Secretary 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ GUILD 


Mrs. O. P. Donehew, Pres. Miss Reland Taylor, Sec. 
Miss Ruth Amos, Vice-Pres. Miss Edith Hunsaker, Treas. 
THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

Mrs. E. E. Jackson, Pres. Miss Nettie Johnston, Sec. 
Mrs. C. H. Toothman, Miss Virginia Vockrodt, 
Vice-Pres. Cor-Sec. 


Mrs. P. G. Farnsworth, Treas. 


THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Mrs. C. H. Toothman, Pres. Mrs. John S. Pierpont, Sec. 


Mrs. George Brand, Mrs. C. Mount Miller, Treas. 
Vice-Pres. 
THE ALICE MAY SHEPHERD MISSION CIRCLE 
Mrs. J. A. Cochran, Pres. Mrs. Edward Shroyer, Sec. 


Mrs. Kate Frum, Vice-Pres. Miss Nettie Johnston, Treas. 
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Fairmont, West Virginia 
February, 1927 


Abbott, Miss Amanda 
Abbott, Miss Alice 

Abbott, Clarence 

Abbott, Dorsey 

Abbott, Kenneth 

Allendar, Mrs. Lydia 

Amos, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. 
Amos, Mr. and Mrs. Clay D. 
Amos, Mr. and Mrs. G. Merle 
Andres, Mr. Frank 

Arnett, Mr. and Mrs. Luke 
Arnett, Mr. Luther 

Arnett, Miss Florence 
Arnett, Miss Maggie 
Arnett, Mr. and Mrs. Millard 
Arnett, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Atha, Mr. Edwin 

Atha, Miss Juanita 

Atha, Miss Snow 

Atha, Miss Bertha 


B. 


Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Bailey, James 
Bailey, Betty 
Bainbridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Bainbridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


Baker, Miss Drakie 
Barnes, 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. 
Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Barns, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn F. 
Barns, Mrs. Maggie Lee 
Barry, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Barry, Brooks 
Barrett, Mr. Edgar 
Bates, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Bell, Mr. Emerson 
Berry, Miss Lenora 
Berghaus, Mrs. Margaret 
Bishop, Mrs. Cora 
Bishop, Miss Kathleen 
Boord, Mrs. S. C. 

Boord, Miss Josephine 
Boord, Miss Catherine 
Boord, Miss Mozell 
Boord, William 
Bowman, C. E. 
Boyers, Dr. Lee 

Black, Miss Mary 
Blair, Vir. sp Viesroes 
Brand, Miss Eva 
Brand, 

Mr. and Mrs. George 
Brand, Mrs. Wilbur 
Brannon, 

Mrs. Estelle Hamilton 
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Brannon, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Breck, Mrs. Louise Nichols 
Brown, Mrs. Mary 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Rufus 
Bucy, Miss Pauline 
Burgess, Mrs. J. O. 

Burk, Dr. and Mrs. L. B. 


C. 


Carpenter, Mrs. J. L. 
Carskaddon, 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Chapman, Mrs. Mary C. 
Cobun, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Cobun, Miss Grace 
Cobun, Mr. Clyde 
Cobun, Mr. Dennis 


Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey O. 


Clinton, 

Dr. and Mrs. James B. 
Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Cole, Mrs. Laura 
Commerford, Mr. Eugene 
Conaway, Miss Elizabeth 
Conaway, Mrs. J. H. 
Conaway, Mr.and Mrs. W. W. 
Conaway, Miss Mary Jo 
Cox, Mrs. Rose F. 
Cunningham, 

Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Cunningham, 

Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Cunningham, Miss Jane 
Cunningham, Miss Joan 
Cunningham, 

Mr. and Mrs. James G. 
Cunningham, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Cunningham, Mr. Warren 
Cunningham, Mr. William 


iby 


Daugherty, Mr. Merle 
Daugherty, Miss Nellie 
Daugherty, Miss Pearl 
Davidson, Mr. and Mrs J. L. 
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Davidson, Mr. McKinley 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. W. 
Dietrich, Mrs. Fred 
Dietrich, Miss Clara 
Dietrich, Mrs. Robert 
Dicken, Mrs. Louise 

Diggs, Mr. Joseph R. 
Deveny, Mrs. Edward 

Dodd, Mrs. Joseph 
Donehew, Mr. and Mrs. O. P. 
Dowden, Dr. J. E. 

Dowden, Miss Mary 
Dowden, Miss Rolena 
Dowden, Mrs. J. E., Sr. 
Downey, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Dunnington, 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H., Sr. 
Dunnington, R. H., Jr., 
Dunnington, Miss Ruth 
Dunnington, Irvine L. 


E. 


Eakin, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Evans, 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Everhart, Mrs. Lexine 


F. 


Farnsworth, 

Mr. and Mrs. P. G. 
Farnsworth, William 
Feaster, Mrs. Ada M. 
Federer, Mrs. G. T. 
Fetty, Miss Nola 
Fetty, Miss Ola 
Field, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
Fisher, Mr. W. Nick 
Fisher, Mr. Carl 
Fisher, Miss Dorothy 
Fitzhugh, Mr. Cleo 
Fleming, Mr. Howard A. 
Fleming, Mr. A. Hale 
Fleming, Miss Allie 
Fleming, Mr. George Max 
Fleming, Miss Martha 
Fleming, Miss Malinda 
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Fleming, Mrs. Lucy Lee 
Fleming, Miss Margaret R. 
Fleming, Mrs. Joseph P. 
Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. A. 
Fleming, Mrs. Joe Minor 
Fleming, 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Fleming, Mr. Forrest 
Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Fleming, 

Dr. and Mrs. Carter S. 
Fleming, Mr. Joseph Smith 
Fleming, Mr. Douglas 
Fleming, 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul 'V. 
Fleming, Mr. Curt B. 
Fleming, Mr. Frank O. 
Fleming, 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. 
Fleming, 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred. C. 
Fleming, Miss Marjorie 
Fleming, 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
Fletcher, Miss Virginia 
Fletcher, Mr. Joseph 
Fraker, Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Frame, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Frame, Mr. James 
Frame, Mr. Lindsay 
Frey, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Frum, Miss Marie 
Furgeson, 

Mrs. Hazel McKinney 


G. 


Gallaspie, Mr. and Mrs. J. O. 
Gaskill, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Gaskill, Miss Rose 
Gaskill, Miss Virginia 
Gaskill 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Hayes 
Gaskill, Mr. George 
Gaston, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Goode, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Goode, Mr. Earl 
Goode, Miss Vashti 





Gotses, Mrs. Nettie 
Gross, Mrs. R. W. 


Ef: 


Hager, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Haggerty, 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Haggerty, Miss Mary Belle 
Haggerty, Miss Helen 
Hall, Mr. Frank P. 

Hall, Mrs. Clarence 
Hall, Mrs. Dora 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. T. Alva 
Hall, Miss Josephine 
Hall, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, Mr. John S. 
Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Mary 
Hammers, 

Mr. and Mrs. Burr 
Hardin, Mrs. William 
Harden, Mrs. Ernest 
Hatfield, 

Mr. and Mrs. Millard 
Haught, Mrs. J. C. 

Haught, Miss Louise 
Haynes, Miss Thelma 
Haymond, Mrs. Allie 
Helfrich, Miss Marie 
Helmick, Mrs. Hermoine 
Helmick, Mr. John 
Hess, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Hess, Mr. Henry 

Hess, Miss Isolene 

Hill, Mr. Clyde 

Hill, Mrs. Cuba 
Himelick, Mr. Paul 
Himelick, Mr. John 
Hoffman, Miss Hazel 
Holbert, Miss Sina 
Holman, Mr. Li» zian 
Holman, Mr. Isaac 
Hooper, Mrs. T. Leroy 
Huff, Mr. and Mrs. S. P. 
Huffman, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Huffman, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Huffman, Miss Rachel 
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Hull, Mrs. Mary Prickett 
Holleran, Mrs. Ruth Evans 
Hunsaker, Mr. Henry 
Hunsaker, Miss Edith 
Hunsaker, Miss Lena 
Hunsaker, Mr. Ray 
Hunsaker, Miss Bessie 
Hunsaker, Miss Ruth 
Hunsaker, Mr. Howard 
Hunsaker, Mr. Charles 
Hunsaker, Miss Beulah 


J. 


Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Jackson, Mr. Earl, Jr. 
Jackson, Miss Doris 
Jackson, Miss Dorothy 
Jackson, 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Johnston, Miss Nettie 
Jones, Mr. R. C. 


K. 


Kelley, Mrs. W. G. 
Kelley, Mrs. W. H. 
Kelley, Mr. Albert 
Kelley, Mr. and Mrs. H. V. 
Kelley, Sam 
Kelley, Catherine 
Kelley, Ebert 
Keplinger, Mrs. C. R. 
Kerr, Miss Emma 
Kerr, George 
King, Catherine 
King, Mr. Fred. 
Kirk, Mrs. Fay 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Knight, Mr. Forrest 
Knight, Mr. James, Jr. 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Knight, Miss Sarah Dunn 
Knight, 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Koon, Mr. and Mrs. Archie 


L. 


Lanham, Mrs. Harvey H. 
Lanham, Miss Pauline 
Layman, Miss Nell 
Layman, Mr. Noble 
Layman, Rev. Leigh 

Lee, Miss Icie 

Leon, Mr. Ralph 

Linger, Mr. Bartlett 
Linger, Mr. and Mrs. Byron 
Linger, Miss Mina 

Linger, Mr. Roy 

Linger, Mr. Kent 

Linn, Mrs. Spray 

Lough, Mr. and Mrs. O. F. 
Lough, Miss Lenore 
Lough, Miss Emma Jo 
Lynch, Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Lyons, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Lyons, Miss Beatrice 


Me. 


McKinney, Mrs. J. N. 
McCray Mrs. Myrtle 
McCray, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
McCray, Mrs. Lawrence 
McCray, Mrs. Annie 
McKay, Mrs. H. C. 
McKay, Miss Dorothy 
McKay, Hosmer 
McKay, Robert 
McCroskey, i 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
McCrosky, Miss Florence 
McKeever, Mrs. A. O. 
McWhorter, Miss Marion 
McCleary, Mrs. Jennie 





M. 


Maddox, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Manley, Mr. and Mrs. J. Roy 
Manley, Mr. and Mrs. T. S. 
Martin, Miss Nettie 

Martin, Mrs. Charles F. 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs, Jno. W. 
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Martin, Miss Marjorie 
Mason, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Ward 
Mason, Miss Julia 

Mayers, 

Mr. and Mrs. Dayton 
Mayers, Miss Pauline 

Miller, Thos. C. 

Miller, Miss Annie B. 
Miller, Miss Mattie A. 
Miller, Mr. Chas. A. 
Miller, Mrs. G. E. 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Miller, Ferol 

Miller, Floy 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Miller, Miss Margaret 
Miller, Miss Eleanor 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Meservey, Mr. James 
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